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A theoretical overview was developed as background 
for the Appalachian Adult Education Center (AAEC) research into 
cooperative service to disadvantaged adults by the public library and 
the public schools. Enormous needs Xsj ^izpand educational services to 
adults in the United States weie identified. An historical review of 
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The purpose of Volume II v^s to outline the theoretical framework and the ecology of the AAEC 
demonstrations of the interegency linkages of public library and public school services for disadvantaged adults. 
The following subjects ere considered: (1) workable definitions of services, (2) nature of <3iS3dvdntaged adults and 
what those characteristics imply about service needs and delivery; (3) influence of geographic location on service 
needs; f^) goats of educational and library services «n sociological and histuric«^l terms; (5) goal displacement; (6) 
diffei^ncas in organization of public schools and public libraries, including policy setting, library ^ciali/ation, 
adult services for the disadvantaged; (7) public school specialization, adutt basic education; (8) usefulness of these 
specializations in terms of numbers of adults served and effects on their lives; (9) permanence of these 
specializations; (10) needed changes in specializations; (11) service and financial advantages of coordination to 
the two Institutions; (12) differences in the funding patterns of ABE and libraries; (13) self -selection, role 
expectations, and personalities of professional staff in the two institutions; (14) effects of accreditation on the 
goals and services of the two institutions; (15) role of professional associations; (16) combined reasons that 
ooordination does not occur spontaneously. 
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Successful dtmonstration projects in the field of education generally THEORETICAL OVERVIEW 
are aimed at a pragmatic and seardiing look at carefully designed 
innovative techniques for a carefully defined clientele. Occasionally, 
However, the AAEC finds that the testing of procedures at individual sites 
is running into successes and failures which are hard to explain based upon 
Its methodology alone. At these tin^s the AAEC turns to an examination 
of the ecology of the demonstrations, to a look at the larger communities 
in which Its efforts are taking place. A theoretical overview seems 
necessary if the nwthodology which has been developed is to be of much 
use to the professional fields for whic^ it is being designed. Such seemed 
to be the case in this demonstration of the coordination of public library 
and public school services to disadvantaged adults. 

Consequently, in this year's project studying the coordination 
between public schools and public libraries of services for disadvantaged 
adults, the AAEC has studied the followir^ areas, including the kinds of 
fwtors in each institution that seem to make large scale coordination 
advantageous and feasible, and the kinds of factors that hinder coordi- 
nation. These factors, listed below, form the subject headings of this 
volume. 

{ 1) workable definitions of services SUBJECT HEADINGS 

( 2) the nature of disadvantaged adults and what those character- 
istics imply about service ne^s and delivery 

( 3) the influence of geographic location on service needs 

{ 4) the goals of educational and library services in sociological and 
historical terms 

( 5) goal displacement 

{ 6) the differences in organization of public schools and pubSic 
libraries, including policy -set ting 

C 7) the library specialization: adult services for the disadvantaged ^ 

{ 8) the public school specialization ; adult basic education 

{ 9) the usefulness of these specializations to disadvantaged adults 
and to other adults in terms of numbers served and the effects 
on their h'ves 

(10) the permanence of these specializations 

(11) needed changes in ^eciatizations 

(#2) the service and financial advantages to the two instity^ions 
from coordination 

(13) the differences in the funding patterns of ABE and libraries 

(14) the self -select ion, the role expectations, and the personalities 
of professional staff in the two institutions 



il5) th« effects of accreditation on the goals and services of the 
two institutions 

(16) the role of professional associations 

(17) the combined reasons that coordination does not occur 
spontaneously 

Workftbtt DefinitiCNis of Servian 



AAEC DEFINITIONS 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



PUBLIC LIBRARY 



The AAEC has developed working definitions. These definitions 
have evolved, keeping in mind their usefulr«ss both in tfieory and in 
practice, and are not necessarily widely accepted by practitioners in the 
library and adult education fields. The following are the AAEC working 
definitions of (1) adult ba^ic education, (2) public librmy, and (3) 
disadvaftta^ adults, including four groupings within the total pool of 
potential clients. 

The AAEC defines adult basic education (ABE) as the educational 
services (in toth academic and coping skills areas) reeded by disadvan- 
taged ^ults to achieve personal self-direction and inde|:^ndence. Although 
ABE is sometimes allied with vocational training, it addresses itself to 
facets and responsibilities of adults in acklition to their economic 
functions. In the AAEC view one OTnimonly held assumption-^that 
personal independence and self -direct ion will rewft from vocational 
training alone--is overly simplistic. The AAEC finds that fle>:ibHftv in the 
job market and in most other adult re^onsibilities requires high critical 
reading and computational skltl$-at least a 10.B grade few! on several 
nationally nornved tests, the level also required to pm the GEO or hitfi 
school equivalency examination comfortably. Also, in addition to basic 
skills, the AAEC believes that usable ABE (in terms of encouraging UfHWd 
mobility) includes coping skills content and materials to help the adult 
meet daily life problems* 

Through this study, the AAEC has come to a working definition of 
the public library as a service agency offering life survival skill information 
(includir^, but not limited to, use of leisure time). For this clientele, 
information can and should txyrrm in other forms in addition to print, 
including perK>nal contact. The AAEC has not found a library building to 
be a necessity in extending library services to disadvantaged adults (indeed, 
sometimes it seems to be a limitation.). Provisior of information is seen as 
one educational function, and the public library, ttwrefore, as an 
education institution. 



The Nature of Disadvantaged Adults and What Those Chartctf riitict Imply 
about Servioa Needs 



DISADVANTAGED ADULTS Whenever one starts identifying or characterizing a group of people, 

terminology becomes a problem. Individual older persons, for example, 
seldom relish terms such as old, elderly, aged, or senior citizen. Many 
people, including the disadvantaged, don't like the term disadvantaged, 
and neither does the AAEC, but for lack of a better one it will be used in 
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this npoft to idtntify that ii»t)t numter of people who have certain 
cofumpn probteiTii, 
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The AAEC definti disadvmitagsd adults iimpiy a^ those over sixteen 
ytars of age, who art (1) out of $chool« with less than a hii^ school 
diploma, and/or (2) with a famity inoome below a poverty index. 

Bated upon seven years of intensive observation, the AAEC believes 
it has isolated four service groups within the at least fifty-seven million 
adults in the United States with less than a h^^tt school education. These 
groups are basod i^xhi individual characteristics, since members of 
different groups are often found in the same famity. individuals fluctuate 
between groups, usually moving from Group IV toward Group i. 

Group I includes those individuals are economically and 
personalty secure and believe there is a beneficial return from involvement 
in education, library, end other services. This group is relatively easy to 
reach, to teach, and to serve. They can be recruit through the 
medie-teievision, radio, and print such as newspapers, posters, and 
brochures* They can profit from group services such as lectures and dass 
instruction, although their efficiency in teaming may be greater from 
Individuaiized instruction or service. Because they can be recruit and 
served in groups, they are economical to serve. Among disadvantaged 
adults, almost all library card hotders ere found in Group t. 



THE USERS: 
FOUR GROUPS 



QROUP I: 

SECURE, SELF-DIRECTED 



Group It includes those who have suffered some discomfort from 
undereducation, such as continuous underemptoynMint or being unable to 
Help their children with school work. This group is also relatively easy to 
reedi and to serve. They ere our star performers-showing lerge, quidc 
achievement gains and/or dramatic changes in economic levels and life 
styles as the rtsutt of instruction end/or new information sources. They 
•re also en important group to serve-the 1970 census shows that 
thirty-seven peroent of those men who were actually employed had less 
than a high school diptcnva, yet they accounted for sixty ^x percent of 
those with m annual income of less than $3,000. But Group It is second 
lowest among the four groups on an index of need. The chief adjustment 
n ee d e d in services for this group seems to be e time adjustment. This is the 
group ttiat has swing shift, overtime, seMonel work, and large farriiites. 
Any service which has rigid hours is virtually unusable to them. Daytime 
rxf weekday^i!y library and bootcmchite hours conflict with work 
schedules. ABE dmn held three hours twice a week will need to be 
missed too often because of work end famity responsibilities to be 
profitable. 



QROUP it: 
TIME PROBLEMS 



Group ill includes those who are e long way from mastery in terms 
of both Ct) the critical reading and advanced computationel skills required 
for high school equivalency, and (2) a living wage. If they have been 
employed, it has been sporedicalty. In k>w*paying, dead-end, and 
short*Mrm }cbe. However, they still believe there is a return to be had from 
involvement with public services. 



GROUP ill: 
ONETO-ONE 



The outstanding service need of Group HI persons is for 
indivkfualizatron. The AAEC studies have shown unequivocably that this 
group can be reached only throu^ one^to^one recruitment (either 
door*toHteor or agency referrals) and one-to-one services. In terms of 
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recruitment, however, it has been found that well<lesi0ned media 
campaigns do lend aedibility to personal reo^uiters. 



GROUP IV: 

THE STATIONARV IWR 



Group iV is the smaStest gfoup. yet highest in priority on a netd 
index. This group is often refened to as the "hard core/' The AAEC 
prefers the more descriptive term "stationary poor/' This group is so 
fatalistic that they do not believe that they can have any control over their 
own futures* Thinking it the only kind thing to do, they often exhort their 
children not to hope, or set a model of not hoping-thereby perpetuating 
the cycle of poverty. They are unemployed and unemployable* 



HOME SERVICES 



A review of literature concerning the delivery of health seryim. of 
food stamps, of servi^f to the aged poor and to preschool, of library 
services and of ABE ^ows that almost ait writers have come to the sanw 
conclusion: Group IV can only be served in their homes, at least initially. 
They use what little energy is avatiabie to them on survival not on what 
they appear to consider futile attempts at changing the status quo. Yet 
AAEC studies have shown that individuals from this group can go from 
non-reader through high school completion in four years when approached 
through the proper delivery system-home instruction. Also, their children 
tend tn do better in school when their parents read and study in their 
presence, i*e*, when their parents art as models. They also will read library 
materials when approached on their own territory. This may meen a 
bookmobile librarian knocking on the door, however, rather than parking 
in the yird or down the road and waiting. 



GROUPS III AND IV: 
SAMENESSES 



Groups HI and IV share several characteristics and service needs in 
common. 



PEOPLEORIENTED 



(1) Both GroCip III and Croup tv tend to be peopteoriented. 
Although, as Paolo Friere, the Brazilian philosopher of literacy 
movements, points out, they tend to accept the negative view of 
themselves held by the greater society, they do not accept the premises 
upon ^ich that view is based. They tend not to hold a technicist work! 
view in which indivkfuais act as mechanisms or oogs witnin institutions or 
social machines. Therefore, service personnel seem to be more successful 
who represent themselves to members of these groups as individuals with 

rather than as functionaries speaking for an institution. 



FAR FROM MASTERY 



(2) Because they are so far from mastery, members of both groups 
need clearly articulated subgoals towards which they can work in addition 
to the major goals of the elimination of poverty and the development of 
high level skills. 



PROBLEMS ARE NOT 
SEEN AS INFORMATION 
NEEDS 



(3) They are less likely to interpret their problems as information 
needs* Even when they do, they are less active in seeking answers than 
other adults.^ Tom Chitders refers to those times when members of 
Groups III and tV are more incfined to respond to information as A //iff /r 
situatif^s rather than pot^ntmt situations. Kinetic situations may be either 
crisis (Where can I get food for this weekend?) or non-crisis (Where is the 
nearest reading program?). Potential knowledge needs inciude such matters 
as disease prevention (How can I avoid contracting VO?) which require a 



TKomei Chtfderf , Knowfsdgs/MomsUoiy Med$ of the DisadvBmsesd ^Flnai 
Rtp&rt to the U.S- Office of Edt(C»tk>n, Burttu of tibrerlet and Learning Rstourots. 
October, 1973) p. 25. 
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future -time orientation often said to be lacking among the di^vants^ed.^ 
Furthermore, Groups III and IV are much more inclined than other adult 

to rely exclusively on informal information r!)annels (family, friends, and INFORMAIL CHANNi*LS 
necghbors) and therefore upon their ears fur information. Non*print, since 
It employs the ears, is an easier step to use of impersonal, i,e„ t^on-human 
information (which is hopefully more accurate, complete, and objective)* 

(4) While they use mass media for recreation, they are less indined MASS MEDIA USED FOR 
than Groups i and II to use it for infornr^tion as well. The delivery of RECREATION 
media to these groups without human back-up has been found to be 
ineffective. Handing over even print such as books or pamphlets without 
pointing out headings and content is likewise ineffective. 

The main differences between Groups ill and IV are (1) where they GROUPS lit AND IV: 
can be serveo, and (2) their degree of fatalism aiid giving up. DIFFERENCES 



Figurt 1 
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SUMMARY OF FOUR 
GROUPS 



Figure 1 summarizes the four groups. It will be noticed that Group i 
ts high in belief in themselves and a return from public services, are 
relatively easy to recruit, can be served in groups, have higher levels of 
academic skills and therefore can handle more difficult reading matter, 

Q 3(^fldef f , O0.cft pp, 21 -22, ^ 01, 
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rely more heavily on media and other formal iriformation sources, and 
probably could afford to buy trdomiation and sei vices, although this is not 
presently demanded uf them. Jhi^^o chatacterisncs decline with the group. 

Group IV is high in needs for transportation, child care, other 
supportive services such as counseling and referral to other agencies, 
adjustments in time, orie to-one services, and home d»Nivery of services. 
They are, therefore, lelatively expensive to serve, ihe^e needs decline 
directly with the group. Group I has minimal supportive ru^eds. 

Figure 2 demonstrates that in aUocating available monies to serve all 
four groups, the quantity of money spent on individuals must vary in 
order to provide an equal quality ot service to all potential patrons. 



FISCAL CONSIDERATIONS 



Figure 2 

Ojfferentiaied Costs in Providing 
the S^me Quality of Sorvicas to Different Groups 
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The bulk of disadvantaged aciults who approach preferred library 
and ABE services have skills at about the level of arrow B. higher than 
those of the nonreader, but less than, a! , hough close to. what is necessaiy 
for effective functioning in society. They are from Groups 1 and 11. Their 
speed of adiievemeni is faster than the speed of those who start at the left 
hand side of arrow A-nonreaders with poor coping skills. Their need for a 
variety of services is less, and they are in need of services for a' shorter 
time. A much needed change in service institutions involves serving those 
at arrow B and above - those whose needs are less as economically as 
possible, to conserve a large poitiori of available monies to offer iUe same 
quality of services to those at the left end of arrow A. or those whose 
needs are greatest. This is a radical depatture from the common current 
practice of allocating or dividing available dollars strictly by the numbers 
of persons served. 



The Influence of Geographic Location of Service Needs 



In addition to sttjdymg individual chaiacteilstics and their influence 
GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION delivery system needs, the AAEC has studied the impact of geographic 

location on Jl) people's needs, and (2) the possible kinds of responses to 
those needs. ^ The two rural locations. Floyd County in eastern Kentucky, 
and the rural parts of Cabtll, Wayne, and Putnam Counties near 

^Ann P f^.w*'s mii Anm: Sht'lby. Ubf^iry //nfomratton Sen^tce Nee(f$ of the 
Geogmphtcatly Ht*mote A paper pt.'t^JrefJ for the: Natto^l Commfssjo^ on Libraries 
and Inforrrwuon Sr»t»nce. (Mori?hLM{j. Keatucky Appalachian Adult Educatton 
Cemef , WoiehiMd State Uoivcisttv. May, 1973). 
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Huntington, West Viigmui, i)oth in Apfi.ildchui. The urban sites, 
Birmingham. Aldb»^mj. and Culunihu. Soiitfi Carolina, ate in states which 
contaui AppaiiH:tiian couinios 

As past AAEC stuUu*s hjvt? nuiioateci, both library and adult 
education services woje lound to ht» fnotf expensive to deliver to isolated 
areas tn both total and pet capita cost. This was true whether that isolation 
was one of sheer distance hum an uiban attM, ur the result of rugged 
topography and bad loads, as m Appalachui. Studies by the Systems 
Development Corporatiot^ artd t)v the AAEC estimate that the same service 
that costs $5.00 to dehvef m an urban area costs $15.00 in a rural 
one-three times as naich,^ Reachmc; even an energetic self -generating 
Group 1 mdivuiual in an isolated atea such iis Appalachta, is more 
expensive than redchmg a pursor) with the same characteristics in an urban 
area, simply because of the distafu:e that service lias to travel, which limits 
the number of people one servu-e dollar covers. 



DISTANCE RAISES COST 



There is a problem beyonti distr.fice and bad roads, however. 
Physical isolation from sources of information has been found to result in 
a lack of facility rn using information ^ This lack of facility often results in 
a lack of belief in information par ticularly in pnnt as a viable means for 
solving problems, in Appalachta. for example, although all four groups car^ 
be found, even Group \ individuals are likely to require more personalized 
recruitment and services than thtMf urban coLinterparts, hence, to require 
even higher costs for salaries for quality service tn areas where the tax base 
is lower, hi areas wnere peopU? get most of theii information from family, 
friends, and neight)ors, new inforiTiation aL)out an available service for 
example -doesn't get into the system easily. That seems to require an 
insider or commuutcator . often a member of the subculture. Either that 
ccmmuntcator or a separate, often professional, tnformatron fifider can 
locate rnformatton from "the oufsfde" and pass, it on. The key seems to be 
that the communicator be an insider. This can encourage a team approach, 
in which a paraprofessional (1) isolates Individual information r>eeds, (2) 
feeds them to the hbtanan, who (3) locates the itiformation which (4) the 
paraprofessional then interprets to the patron, Thrs need not-indeed, 
should not— be a lengtliy process. 

Rural peoples often act like Groups ill and IV in that they seem to 
use media, not for gettirig information, but rather for recreation. The 
media apparently is too impersonal, too "outside" to relate to the 
individual's life, for example, both the media's images of life outside 
Appalachia and the all toofrequent stereotypes of life in Appalachia 
increase the .actual geogiaphic distance, discouraging Appalachians from 
thif>ku^g of the media as a source of information applicable to their lives. 



A TEAM: 

INFORMATION FINDER 
AND 

INFORMATION 
COMMUNICATOR 



MASS MEDIA USED FOR 
RECREATION 



Tl-.omas Ciiiiders' comment or^ the ust; information by the urban 
disadvantaged is true of the Appalachian, also; 

. , . they are often locked iiUo tlieir owf> subculture. This 
removes rherti from the liow of popular information that 
exists m society at large*. In cUt^c.t they live man information 
ghetto. Their infor mat ion universe is a closed system, 

^RcportOiJ at tnp*"t.nQ at IUp [\ii3tional Rf^.Kiinq CentPt , Apnl 27, 1972. 

^Henry W Lamb. Th(} Broitdctsf Mrdui-An Untjppf^d Resource m ApPiifachia, 
North CafOf{/\) {Mrti*»fqh. N C r^.'i^ofr of the St.itc- Planutnq T.isk Force, 1969}. 
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CHILDER'S IMFORIWATION 
GHETTO 



harboring an inordinate amount of unawareness and 
misinformation (myth, rumor, folklore). While they do have 
informational contacts with the rest of society, these contacts 
are very often one-way information flows, via the mass media 
from the greater society • It can be expected, where the 
cultural uniqueness of the group is substantial, that the 
imported one-way communication runs the risk of being 
irrelevant or wrongly interpreted. Even more specifically, 
reliance on television as the primary mass medium-a one-way 
channel emphasizing entertainment rather than information- 
may result in an information void. While the group may be 
very rich in certain kinds of internally generated information, 
it is deficient in the information shared by the larger 
society.^ 



PROBLEMS OF RURAL 
AREAS 



Rural areas, too, seem to be particularly laden With focal constraints 
that hinder social change. 



UNRESPONSIVENESS 
OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 



i1) Local commitments to serving the isolated and the 
disadvantaged may be weak. Many of those who hold decision-making 
power in rural areas are able to maintain that power because the pec^Jle are 
scattered, unaware of their rights, and conditioned to believe that 
accepting help is an admission of failure and a disgrara. Local 
ctecision-makers are unlikely to encourage dianges that alter the nature of 
their constituency. 



SMALL COLLECTIONS. 
SHORT HOURS 



(2) Most rural libraries have small collections, and tfiose collections 
consist almost entirely of books. While most areas have some kind of 
library service, forty three percent of Appaladiian libraries fall below the 
American Library Association minimum standards for the size of 
collections by population size. Also, access to these minimal collections is 
limited because library open hours tend to be short. 



MINIMALLY TRAINED 
STAFFS 



(3) Many rural librarians-probably the majority-are not trained, 
even in traditional librarianship, and training in outreach services for the 
disadvantaged or information transfer by paraprofessionals is rare indeed. 
Salary schedules in rural libraries tend to be ridiculousfy low, which does 
not encourage career commitments to library work. 



WHY TRY? 



A question arises in the rural sites about which the AAEC is 
continually challenged. A majority of Appaladiians of all four groups, 
treasure and defend the family, the land, and the church. While the time 
and money spent to persuade Group IV of the net benefits of information 
services would necessarily by more than those spent for Group I, of 
course, there is sometimes more than a lack of facility and belief in use of 
info^'^ation— there is down-right hostility. Such information may be 
inteipreted as threatening to cherished values. 

The question is: So why do it? When rural residents seem resistant to 
change, to information from the outside, why go to the bother and the 
expense of giving them something they act as though they don't want in 
the first place? 

^Ch\\6ers,opcit. p. 19. 
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If rurai life were not being dramatically charnHKl already, perhaps jq QQpjg WITH CHANGE 
one could argue for leaving them atone, that is, for leaving rural residents 
with no alternatives but to continue to live independently in pretty much 
the same way their grandparents did. But that is impossible: the mountains 
and the ubiquitous televisions are dotted with advertisements, and 
$uper*highways are slowly but surely making their way through the hills, 
gas stations and hamburger stands springing up behind. I^esently the 
disadvantaged rurai residents suffer more from the changes than they 
benefit from them. Without information or knowledge to cope wrth these 
changes, they are worse off than before. The result is an Identity crisis 
with the disadvantaged Appaiadiian getting the worst of both worlds, the 
best of neither* The values of urban life-such as material aspirations, 
commercialism, and impersonality -are impinging on rurai residents 
without the antidote of urban education and services. They get the 
poverty, lirnitatior;s, and isolation of Appalachian life, for example, 

stripped of its dignity, beauty, and personalized and slower pace. Coping r 
skill information delivered in a personal and non^^threatening fashion seems 
to give the disadvantaged Appalachian options for the best of both worlds, 
and helps him to :ope with the worst of both. 



The Goals of Educational and Library Sarvioet in Sociological md 
Historical Terms 



In theory public libraries and public schools in the United States are 
both concerned with serving a universe? audience. Yet the large numbers of 
educationally disadvantaged and non>reading adults in this country attest 
to the fact that the'^e is a disparity between theory and a full, effective 
delivery of services* 

Before an institution can render service, it must see itself as a service 
institution* Before an institution can be an agent for change, it usually 
must view its purpose as change. Hiitorically there has been a 
philosophical debate about the purpose of ^educational institutions. (The 
reader is reminded that the AAEC takes the not always popular position 
the the public library is an educational institution J The age-old questions 
are asked: Is the purpose of these institutions to maintain stability through 
preserving knowledge and cultures by passing them down through the 
ages? Or are they instruments for social change? Or, if some combination 
of the two, in what proportions? 

As on other occasions in history, today the philosophical debate has 
become a pressing practical need for decisions. With the growth since the 
30'^s of technology, gaps have been growing between the Haves and 
Have-Nots in the United States. It would seem that we presently have a 
choice between {1) formalizing a class structure, or (2) using education as 
a medium for upward mobility in individual lives. Some of the antipoverty 
legislation for education is based upon the assumption that those decisions 
have been made in favor of education as an agent for personal change* 
However, the continued "special" status of these educational services at 
the local level in terms of funding and policies, indicates that either (1) 
there is not a grass*roots acceptance of the concept of education as an 
agent of change, or (2) the need for change is not acknowledged* For 
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example^ reistivaly f«fw adult t>asic educ^ition programs exist which are 
supported by state or local funds. When federal funas cease or are 
interrupted, so do or are the services. Special public library program to the 
disadvnataged also are extremely vulnerable in times of economic crunch. 

The AAEC has come up with a graphic method of ptotti'ig 
institutional goals. Coordination of the services of public libraries and 
schools to disadvantaged adults is an undertaking essentially dedicated to 
change. The goals of each institution can be located in position and 
direction of movement on a continuum ranging from ^mphasts on 
maintenance of the status quo at one end to a commitment to effecting 
change at the other end. The tension between two opposing institutional 
orientations-d) toward maintaining or transferring existing and past 
cultures or (2) toward promulgating social change-permeate almost 
everything the AAEC has examined in this (Koject. 

Plouing and comparing the philosophy and practice of the two 
institutions and of their individual personnel on a continuum such as that 
in Figure 3 aids in uncovering the problems of coordination between 
public libraries and schools. 

To Interpret this continuum, one would consider both (1) the stated 
intent of the service whidi defermines the dirfction on the continuum, 
and (2) the nsutts of the service which determines the position on the 
continuum. 

For example, if organized attempts at changes in personal lives were 
being made, the (ffr$ction on the continuum would be toward change^ If 
no radical socio-political changes result from the educational programs 
being offered, the position would be at equilibrium or stability. 

The AAEC's stance is that neither end of the continuum is desirable. 
The AAEC's position on the continuum could be placed in the middle, 
pointing toward private quaiity^f^life changes. These changes, aimed at 
making lives more comfortable and pr^uctive through access to 
conventional wisdom (often inaccessible to a large part of the 
disadvantaged adult population), would be accomplished without altering 
the greater socio-political order. 

Some current writers would disagree with the AAEC's direction and 
position on the continuum. Paolo Friere, for examplt^, believes the only 
proper goals of adult literacy instruction are at the extreme change end of 
the continuum resulting in revolution* Friere believes that illiterates have 
been deliberately subjugated anci cannot break out of their depressed ways 
of life without overthrowing their subjugators. Other writers, such as 
lilich, also would stand at the extreme change end of the line, although 
tllich and many others talk about educational reform and life-long learning 
as though they were Good within themselves, not Instruments to 
accomplish something e\%e. In contrast, those who yearn for "the good old 
days" and peoples such as the Australian aborigines of the past would 
stand at the extreme maintenance end in position and direction. For many 
centuries the education that took place among the Aborigines passed on 
only enough skills to allow for survival, nothing new to allow for change. 

Olc 
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When existing institutions are intransigent to the needs of a populace 
of any size, however, armed revolution may be seen as the only possible 
response. In developing this continuum, the AAEC found that when 
changes are not fast enough in the eyes of the disadvantaged and their 
champions, the arrow begins to move in position and direction toward ihe 
public life of armed or political revolution rather than toward changes in 
private lives. Obviously, changes in mdny private lives add up to dramatic 
social changes, but apparently not with the disrupttveness of total 
revolution. The consequent arduous rebuilding of institutions caused by 
war usually does not seem to succeed any better at alleviating disconifort 
in private lives than the discarded institutions. 

Extreme economic deprivation, when viewed as such and as being 
capablo of remediation by the deprived, always seems to result in a view of 
education as an instrument of social change— whether in a developing 
coufttry or in a developed country in troubled financial times, such as the 
Great Depression of the 30's and the burning of the cities as a reaction to 
poverty in the 'GO'S. 

Oddly enough, movements to change intellectual status seem to 
locate lower a social change index than do movements to change the 
economic status of groups or in individuals. For example, the Sputnik 
movement of the 50's had nowtiere near the social impact (or 
disruptiveness) of the economic remedies attempted in the 60's. The goal 
of Sputnik was to maintain national supremacy through scientific growth. 
Whenever the learned become socially important, the knowledge, i.e., the 
culture, of the past becomes desirable. Possession of such knowledge does 
not seem in itself to facilitate upward mobility, perhaps because it does 
not lend readily to everyday problem solving. However, one result of the 
Sputnik movement, which identified bright youngsters and attempted to 
develop their scienfitic abilities, was an illumination of the gaps which had 
been growing since the 30's between the Haves and Have Nots. 

In comparing the Johnson and Nixon administrations on this 
continuum, one finds that their positions are the same-both 
administrations have, after all, offered approximately the same services. 
Their directions, however, are opposite. The Johnson administration, in 
espousing a determination to close the gap between the Haves and Have 
Nots adopted reasonably radical means such as handing the control of 
some of the antipoverty efforts (i.e., part of the government) over to the 
disadvantaged and out of the hands of elected officials. While the Nixon 
administration has continued almost all of the services developed urder 
the Johnson administration for the disadvantaged— often under the 
direction of Congress and of the Supreme Count-it has fought to 
discontinue many of them (i.e., to go back to things asghey were) and to 
maintain or to reinstate forms of state, local, and federal governnnent by 
restoring alt control into the hands of those traditionally in control of 
government. 

Fiscal considerations often influence direction on the 
maintenance change continuum. The Nixon administration, for example, 
defends attempts at closing programs on fiscal grounds-the need to more 
nearly balance the budget. Richardson, when still Secretary of HEW, said: 
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In our own time, great though the gro.vth in our resources, 
the growth in our expectations has been even greater . . , There 
is a fallacy abroad in the land-and rampant in the 
Congress-to the effect that passing legislation solves problems 
that cannot be solved without new legislation. But ail too 
often-and increasingly so-new legislation merely publicizes a 
need without creating either the means or the resources for 
meeting it. If this kind of legislation is implemented at all, it is 
at the cost of spreading resources still more thinly over 
existing programs.^ 

Richardson pointed out that the Congressional HEW appropriations 
bill exceeded the administration's request by $200,000 in Kennedy's first 
full year and by $6 billion in 1972. He then listed many kinds of programs 
or services offered through HEW-significantly exciudir^ library 
servlces-and remarked that some hard choices must be made. The 
question, of course, is whether the assumption is valid that the proportion 
of the federal income to be applied to quality of life by HEW has found its 
proper level so that all choices must be made within that level. It is 
disheartening to consider that the entire federal appropriations for libraries 
of all kinds would buy one nuclear submarine; that the whole 
appropriation for the Adult Education Act would buy two jets* 

Before Richardson espoused the position quoted here, which seems 
to be in keeping with the Republican fiscal stance, he had already started 
recomrnending zero funding of libraries by the federal government. His 
reasoning and policy-which survives his departure from HEW-seemed to 
be that compared to services such as welfare, health, transportation, and 
the national security, libraries have less direct bearing on the national 
welfare and should be left to the state and local governments that want 
them and can afford them. The end result, or course, is that areas that are 
rich-in funds and in information— can continue at least modified library 
services, while poorer dreas-again in information as well as in available 
nx>nies-cannot afford to continue. While a Democratic Congress has not 
followed the Administration's lead in eliminating federal aisistance to 
libraries, neither has it maintained, let alone expanded, this support. 
Federal spending for libraries goes down every year. 

Adult education, too, has come under attack under the present 
administration, although not as severely as libraries. For adult education 
the attack has been more in the nature of holding the line or diminisbment 
of appropriations at the federal level, rather than a complete wipeout. 

Against this background of tenuous federal commitment, the AAFC 
has examined the position and direction on this maintenance-change 
continuum of some of the national programs of libraries and adult 
education in the twentieth century. 



Libraries 



The obvious reason for the existence of libraries over the ages has 
been as a repository of cultures. It can be argued that whether a repository 
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is in the hands of the rich or the poor is of no great consequence as long as 
the record is preserved. As a repository, the position ^ad direction of 
libraries is at the nrtaintenance end of the continuum, in terms of the 
AAEC study, however, the questions are: What other purposes can 
libraries appropriately and effectively serve? Are libraries, and have they 
been, viable instruments of social action? The anwer to the latter question 
is, of course, yes. 

For example, during the great influx of immigrants in the early 
1900's. the library acted as an instrument of dcculturatton for people of 
certain migrant streams, giving them access to information about the 
"American way." Over half of the U.S. population was foreign-born and 
therefore seen by those who arrived before them as in need of 
homogenization both culturally and economically. The position of library 
Americanization services, then, started on the continuum welt up into the 
area of social action, and ranged to the maintenance end of the 
continuum. The direction of services also was moving away from social 
chanoe-as speedily as possibie-to lessen the possibility of revolution 
'^ing promulgated by "foreigners/' 

Another example of public libraries' serving as social change agents 
includes the People's University view which started early in the 1800's 
with the Mercantile Association and the Apprentice's Library Association, 
and reappeared during the Great Depression of the 30 s. Although the 
term "university" suggests a broad humanistic th*ust. the People's 
University effort was aimed mostly at relieving economic deprivation 
through learning. The position and direction was toward individual 
change 9 

The move to alleviate rural poverty in the 50's, initiated with WPA 
money in the late 30's. culminated in part in the Library Services Act. The 
resulting move to establish rural libraries can be interpreted in conflicting 
ways: (1) as a movement to allow for personal change by alleviating 
poverty through the provision of access to the conventional wisdom of the 
culture; or (2) as a chance on the part of librarians to transfer the culture 
as an end in itself, simple taking advantage of the available monies of the 
monnent— the beginnings of one national antipoverty movement. The 
minimal size of the collections and the kinds of titles acquired seem to 
favor the latter interpretation. 

On the face of it, it would seem that the national antipoverty 
movement of the 1960's also was interpreted somewhat narrowly in the 
public library world. The bulk of the early Library Services and 
Construction Act (LSCA) monies was used to establish minimal collections 
widely. The end result is that narrowly defined ''library services/' are 
almost universally available— a point often made by the present 
administration in defense of its position on zero funding of libraries, i.e., 
that the intent of the legislation has been fulfilled. While these ubiquitous 
small collections do provide access to print where none was available 
before, they too often do not even serve as adequate repositories of the 
culture, let alone serving much purpose in social change. 
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^Sm Michael Harnt, "The Purpose of the Anwrican Library: A Revistonitt 
tnterpretftion of Hittorv." Librtry Journal. Vol.98 (September 15, 1973>, pp. 
2S09-14, for tn htttorical discutsron of cherrget of public tibrary phtiosophy of 
service to "the comnwn man." 
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The specialization for children which began in the late 20'$ is 
interpreted by the AAEC as an attempt at transferring, thereby preserving, 
the culture rather than as an attempt at social (^ange. 

In the last decade there was a growing movement in the library 
world to interpret the public library as a social change agent. During the 
entire 60's some of the leaders of the library world worked to re-orient 
library services toward serious social rreeds. But it was not until 1971, 
when the latest antipoverty effort had somewhat spent itself that the 
LSCA priorities included services to the disadvantaged. Even today that 
priority seems to be held more firmly at the federal level than at the local 
level. It has been interpreted differently around the country. For example, 
while community or neighborhood information and referral services are 
obviously aimed at upgrading the quality of individual lives, services to 
disadvantaged children are aimed more at accutturating those outside of 
the larger culture, probably encouraged by the same motivations as the 
Americanization movement. 

This review of examples of library service over the century, seems to 
indicate that while the majority of those who select themselves into library 
work hold the repository function of the library dear, they-3s well as 
their more sociaHy active colieagucs-are not necessarily opposed to or 
unable to function in change agent roles. 



Schools 



The history of education, particularly adult education, parallels the 
history of libraries, in the early 190O's the adult education 
Americanization movement was also aimed at acculturation through the 
teaching of English and, again, of the "American way/' Americanism was 
interpreted, at least in part, as economic or vocational independence, so 
part of the intent was personal change. However, the main thrust was away 
from social change toward the restoration of the culture of the 
pre-immigrant-deluge days. This thrust began to take over with the advent 
of World War I, when new immigrants were viewed by many as threatening 
aliens. 

The vast literacy efforts of the 30's both within and without the 
CCC camps were aimed at changing the economic levels of a large portion 
of American society. They would place at the diange end of the 
continuum in position and direction. 

The literacy movement of the 40's was aimed at making soldiers out 
of iow^achieving men and therefore was aimed at maintaining the United 
States as a natton-a maintenance function of a sUghtty different order! 

While adult education is often vaunted to be especially and explicitly 
designed for encouraging personal growth, its character historically throws 
its change agent role into some question. Each massive literacy effort of 
this century has developed in response to a national crisis, i.e., each effort 
has been designed to alleviate a problem which interfered with the 
maintenance of tradition. The burning of the cities in the early 60's gave 
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rilt to tht Antipovtrty package which includes the Adult Education Act, ^^Sl COPY AVii^Ll!!! E 

the fourth maior littracy campaign in the 20th century in the U. S. The 

mcrtfing of ttit law team no doubt that the Adult Education Act is meant 

toctiangi tht ttvti of indfviduaU. Yet when thi$ latest movement started in 

1M6. tfMi fkit curricula leiMied heavily toward traditional day-schoot, 

dUkl^itnted mathodi^-gBneralty methr/ds for culture-transfer rather than 

for social dianga. At the purpose of the early LSCA was interpreted 

aocmwhat narrowly, so was (and to^^ often is) the Adult Education Act 

imtrpratad too narrowly to accomplish the goals for which it is intended. 

Alluit biSk: education (ABE) programs which stress the teaching of 

rtading^ writing, and arithmetic without teaching the application of those 

akilla to the print and nonprint information sources that encourage upward 

molittlty Moompiiih th* uansmitui of culture directly, but social change 

•ockfantaliy* One could make a strong argument that only when 

educational Institutiont actively teach the application of basic skills to 

prQliiim««eiv{ng do they promote social change. 

tn iummary, an historical review of the position and direction of the 
two inititutlonf on thia maintenance-change continuum indicates that a 
laiga part of ttw reason for the gap betwmn educational preparation and 
life needs in this technological age is that educational institutions (whether 
adiooli or libraries, but particularly the latter) view their f^ison d'etre as 
the transfer mnifot repository of cultures, rather than as the change agent 
for ttHMi cutturet. Although the direction of the two institutions seems to 
be iargaty toward maintenance, thepos/r/o^ of adult education is probably 
mem change. Nevertheless, both institutions have engaged successfully in 
inemtal social change agent work. Nobody who studies the needs of the 
Have Note In this country can seriously suggest that continuation of the 

change function of these institutions Is not essential to individuals - ^ 

and to this nation. . . 
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Ooeaskmaity, however, a phenomenon occurs in the nature of goals SHARP CHANGES IN 
in Indhrldual library »dult education agencies which can be somewhat INSTtTUTIONAL GOALS 
miicMevmis. This phenomenon probably accounts for the lack of 
oominuatlon of sonoe federatty-funded demonstrations past the funding 
period* As eiUNnples* ^ ABE program may begin to give a great deal of 
thm and energy to the development of a supplementary reading collection 
of free time and coping skills materials. Or a public library may employ 
teachert of, or expect its librarians to teach, reading. The effect of these 
activities, which really represent an alteration in institutional goats, is to 
move the agency dramatically-aimost prec!pitously-in direction and 
position on the continuum. 

While such change in direction is obviously designed to encourage CHANGINQ DIRECTION IN 
IndiviAial client change of growth, the speed of that change in RESPONSE TO NEED 
institutionai goats often iets up an opposite and equal reaction to the 
change among some part of the staff. Or this alteration of goals may be a 
f«ai-#ven neoessary-*service to the institution's clients and accepted as 
such by tht staff, yet the alteration causes a severe wrenching of 
inslitutkmat goats. It is difficult in the latter case to institutionalize the 
new servicas ffrmly, particularly past the tenure of diose who inaugurated 
gl^^tit change In direction. " • r' O'^ ^* 
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There icems to bt on« of two results when libraries stray too far up 
the continuum and/or ABE strays too far down: (1) the personnel 
responsible are fired or forcad iut by t^ieir own frustrated reaction to 
pessive resistance from their colleagues, or, e less emphatic happening, (2) 
the goat change is simply short-lived in the history of the 
institution-which may be just fine. It may haw served the necessary 
service purposes , in the community or encouraged the development of a 
oomnHjnity institution more directly designed to offer the service 
involved. Occasionally, of course, institutions change direction in a way 
that sets them up in direct competition with an already existing similar 
specialisation, in these instances those responsible are likely to bring 
public wrath down upon their heads. 

Changes in the direction and position of institutional goals seem to 
be accomplished more comfortably and lastingly when they occur over 
time (hard to do with fiscal year funding) and v seen by both the larger 
professional community and by that individual staff as both: (1) fit 
endeavors for that profession, and (2) obvioiisiy within the goals of ti>at 
institution. 

Therefore, the expansion of library services to disadvantaged eduiti 
in cooperation with community ABE and other concerned anenciet would 
seem more feasible than the ttevelopment of library<un ABE. The 
development of ABE which stresses: (1) the definition of everyday 
problems as information needs, iind (2) the application of new reading 
skills to materials available through community libraries, rather than the 
development of en ABE-run. libniry would seem to hav« a better chance of 
long-term success. However, the development of these services may be 
necess«Y-et least for a while-if the supporting or sister service is not 
available in the community. 

Libreries, particularly, because they are knit into the local 
ux-structure «td therefore ere on-going, seem to be able to pid( up or fill 
in needed services in the community somewhat outside of their 
institutional goals, but seldom for very long, be the activity tutoring in 
reading or food-stamp distribution. It has been pointed out to the AAEC, 
however, that unfortunately sometimes filling a community service need 
even ntarginatly and on a short-term basis relieves the tension caused by 
the need and delays the development of an institution in the community 
with direct goats in the needed service area. One could ar^ue, however, 
that giving the community a taste of a needed service might encourage 
rather than hinder the growth of that service. 



Differences in Of«Mifxation of PuMie Schools and PuWie Ubrariet 



If the two institutions do incteed share some simitar goals, and-as 
seems likely-if they might increase their impact by working in tandem, 
M^at other factors besides differeiices in orientation operate for and 
against cooperative detivery of services? 

One factor that makes coordination somewhet difficult is the 
^ dittimilar organixationat structure of the two institutions. While library 
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and school organisation varies widely between states, the largest general 
difference in organization between the two is the strength and degree of 
involvement m local programs of their state agencies. At the local level 
both have a head person (a superintendent of schools or head librarian or 
director); a policy making boaid (board of education or board of trustees) 
frequently with the power to hire or fire the head person; quite often 
some kind of regional federation (perhaps more commonly with libraries); 
and a state agency. Even when state public library agencies exist on p^>er 
as part of the state educational agency, they are largely independent and 
self -directing ^at least in the states in which the AAEC has worked. Quite 
separate, say. from school library functions and policy -making. 

The size of budgets makes quite a bit of difference in the 
organizational structures and in the status in the community of the two 
institutions. For example, because of the generally much larger budget of 
the local school system than of the local library system, tiie school 
superintendent usually holds a more prominent place in the public 
eye-useful for getting thin^ done but demoralizing if one happens to be a 
head librarian attempting to coordinate school and library services. On an 
organizational chart, the two positions of head librarian and 
superintendent are comparable. In practical terms within the community, 
however, this is usually not the case. For one thing, the superintendent of 
schools has more clout because s/he has more jobs to offer than does the 
director of libraries. 

The relationship of school superintendents and head librarians to 
their boards varies enormously from community to community. Often, 
however, the bigger the local library budget, the more central to 
policy-making are the board of trustees. Under the laws of most ^ates, the 
nonelective library trustees have the final authority in policy, budget, artd 
staffing matters. However, in uverati practice school boards seem to yield 
more actual authority. 

The mam influence of budget on organizational differences, 
however, is on the state library. About eighty percent of the in^me of 
public libraries comes from local sources, however meager that income 
may be. Even federal money administered by the state library (such as 
LSCA funds) IS free under law from sonf)e of the obligations for 
accountability to the state agency which are built into other pieces of 
current legislation administered by state government, such as the Adult 
Education Act. The restilt seems to be that many state librarians interpret 
their rote as chiefly advisory. They tend to be exceedingly low^ey in their 
dealings with local library staffs and boards of trustees. State departments 
of education, on the other hand, even in the Southeast where there is 
strong county control of the schools, hold a regulatory capacity which 
includes the certification of personnel, the setting cf minimum standards 
for school services, and requirements that federal monies dispensed be 
spent in sharply circumscribed fashions. 
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Likewise, the regional school federations tend to act as decentralized 
agents of the state department of education and to hold more sharply 
defined regulatory powers than most regional library federations. In 
contrast, regional librarians, where they exist, vary in their functions from 
a completely advisory capacity to responsibility for the recommending and 
the training of personnel within their regions. Where the fatter level of 
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authority exists, such as in West Virginia, the regional librarian seems to 
have a relationship to existing local boards of tn^stees analogous to that of 
a regional superintendent of schools to ioc^it boards of education. In 
Kentucky, on the other hand, regional librarians hold a much more 
ambiguous position in relationship to local libraries. They do dispense 
state and federal aid, but the nature of the librarian almost governs the 
nature of the job. 
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At the local level, schools are almost inevitably subdivided into units 
(i.e., elementary and secondary schools, perhaps vocational schools, etc.) 
This IS less true of libraries, particularly in rural areas. The AAEC's 
Kentucky site, for example, consists of one central library out of which 
extensive bookmobile service is offered, but there are no branch libraries. 
When the number of units in any organi2ation is large as is the case with 
public schools, both the status of the head person and the complexity of 
interrelating services with other agencies increase. 

Another difference between the two institutions in many states fs 
the politics of organization. Superintendents of schools or school board 
members often hold elective off ices-virtually never the case with libraries. 
Even when these positions are appointed rather than elected, school 
positions are more of a political plum and therefore more of a political 
football. The politics of libraries tend to revolve more around 
appropriations levels than around issues concerning the regulation of 
services-the latter currently a hot political issue for many schools. In 
chart form the differences in organization of the two institutions look 
something like figure 4. 

Fiflur* 4. 

Organtxatlon of PttbHe Seho<»l» and Public Librvrles Comptrtd 



Aspect of Oro»nl£«tioit 


Schools 


LIbrariet 


Locat autonomv 


Strong 


Strong 


State requiromenti 


Minimum foundation 
physical facitlties, 
etc. 


Varies by state. 
usuaMy concerns 
tax levies 
and composition 
and duties of 
trustees 


Regional ftder attons 


Varies by state in 
existence a«Ki/of 
strenQth 


Varies by state in 
existence and/or 
strength, usually 
weaker than schools 


Locai units 


Many 


Varies, often fewer 


Federal regulations 


Many, connected with 
the expenditure of 
federal funds 


Few end t^eek 


State agency heed 


Policy maker 


Varies by state, 
usually advisor 


State boerdf 


Strong political 
affiliation 


Appointed, often 
by political party 
in power 


State certification 


Always 


Seidom 



In the AAEC experience, one result of these differences in 
organization and community status is a problem in approaching the proper 
level of administrator in each institution to effect coordination without 
being offensive, i.e.. with (\) going over the head of the appropriate 
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person, or (2) trving to combine forces between a lower echelon school 
person and a high echelon library person, or (3) approaching the wrong 
functionary and raising territorial hostilities. 

For example, for convenience sake adult baste education and public ABE (A SPECIALTY) 
libraries will be compared in the rest of this report as if they were COMPARED WITH 
hierarchically analogous institutions. Yet it is understood that actually LIBRARIES 
ABE is a specialized service of pubtic schools and other agencies, 
comparable to the adult services or services to disadvantaged adults of 
public libraries. Strictly speaking, ABE programs and libraries cannot be 
compared. In this repoa, libwy should be understood to mean public 
library adult services for the disadvantaged. The reason for comparing 
institutions in this fashion is that ABE as a specialty is a much more 
strongly institutionalized-snd separated entity-in the public schools than 
the adult services specialty is in the public libraries. But to continue to 
compare public school and public library services to disadvantaged adults 
directly, because of the convenience of comparing dissimilar organizations, 
is to suggest a degree of commitment on the part of pubtic schools to the 
education of adults, which in fact usually does not exist. In the AAEC 
model centers school superintendents, particylarSy in the urban sites, have 
taken only a fleeting interest in the combining of school and library 
services to disadvantaged adults. The (oca! director of adult education can 
usually be stimulated to a major interest. The state librarian. In this 
project, has worked with the state director of adult education, not the 
state superintendent of schools, tn one case, these differences in 
hierarchies came close to wrecking an AAEC model center's efforts at both 
the state and local levels. 



The Library Spedaiization: Adult Services for the Disadvantaged 



The broad differences in organization necessarily impinge upon the 
degree and kinds of specializations that each institution can develop arKf 
sustain. The review above of twentieth century programs touched upon 
several instances of the specialization of public library services to n)eet the 
needs of the disadvantaged, as well as other publics such as children. 
Actually the specialization fc^ children has progressed much further into 
the fabric of the library world than has either adult services or services 
specifically designed for the disadvantaged of whatever age. Wherever fiscal 
limitations allow, there seems to be a children's librarian. Not only are 
librarians trained and hired to specialize in aduH services much rarer, but 
librarians hired to deal exclusively with the problems of library services to 
the disadvantaged are rare birds indeed, even at the state library level. 
Where the latter do exist, their tenure usually relies upon the existence of 
federal, or at least non-local, funds at least eighty percent of the time.^^ 
Since few specialists exist, the development of a specialty for 
disadvantaged adults in public libraries requires a realignment by tfte whole 
staff of service priorities and time allocations, which is difficult but 
possible in the AAEC experience. 
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^^^Henry T. Ortnftan, "Information and Inforniitlon Canten" In Libfwim &nd 
NfHf^torhciK/ Infonmtlon dnun edited by Caret L. Kronus aitd Linda Crews. 
(Urbane, Mtlnott; Untvirsity of Illinois, Graduate School of Library Science, 19721 
p. 94. 
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The niMoni for tht «iow growth of aptdalizttion for diMdvanUHH 
•duitt in public librwiM SMm to bt wveral: 

(1) Uiagt: Thirty thrtt ptrctnt of «li chitdrtn in tht Unittd Stttti 
purporttdfy um public library wrvlcM «t oomptrtd to • mtr* ttn pwctnt 
of til aduttt.^^ (Thttt widely elttd ttitinici, ttowfvtr, ar* lomawhat at 
varianct with tht ttvtral ttudits of tht "typieai" uMf which havt found 
that parson to b« whitt, middlt-clan, ftmait, and younf -aduft- 
to>m!ddlt*aead.)^^ 

(2) Univtrtaiity: Thara it a comivionly voiead mictanet in th« 
library community, at lea« at the phitoiophical level, to implementing 
services for tpeciai groups. The argument runs that public library servioas 
are universal, that they mtv* "ail of the people/' and that to design special 
tervioes ntcessarity drains resources from programs for those^rrady being 
served. One could argue defensibly that library servioN are not universe 
but generally do represent a speclatixation-for the middle class. A counter 
argument that universality implies a series of publia rather than The 
Public does not seem to be widely accepted in the library community. 

One odd but useful characteristic of library programs especially 
designed for disadvantaged adults is that they are equally usable by and 
desirable to alt adults. This characteristic does fit into the library world's 
desire for universality. As pointed out in the section above ooneeming the 
four client groups, the drawback is that the most disadvintioad need fairly 
expensive delivery systems if diey are to take advant^e of and benefit 
from services. Although these expensive systems m {uit ai daslraMe to 
more affluent and self«directed adults, the taiter group can profit from 
more economical services. One answer seems to be Ui offer the expensive 
systems in those service areas which house a large numbtr of tfw 
disadvantaged knowing that alt adults in the area will take advantage of 
them, end design less costly systems for advantaged service areaS'-a 
proposition which is a flip-flop from much current firactice. At kwet one 
large urban library, however, the Philadelphia Free Library, rtportt that It 
has adopted lust such a policy. 

a 

(3) Chiklren's Services: The orienution of many librarians toward a 
repository or custodial function, as outlined at some length above, makes 
the transfer of culture inherent in children's services a more comfortable 
process. 

14) Services or Programs: The very concept of library aarvfem or 
(MVanm is uncomfortable to truly oonaervative librarians. One IMKarian. 
holding an MLS from an ALA acovdited sdKMl known for iu services «» 
minorities, said to an AAEC representative, "Why do you keep talking 
about library aaiv/cM? LibrM-ies don't perform sen^ioes. They keep books, 
and people come and serve themselves." 

(S) Unfamiiiaritv with Ctkmtele: Often sven in dtose IKKaries where 
there is no active resistance to serving the needs of disadvantaged adults, 
the nature of these potential patrons, which makes rsquirements for 

^^BtrrwrdB«rtt»3n,nMiU»(»i>-'«ai»//C (New York: Gotumbii* VnivenitV 
Pifw, %949) p. 10. 

a'^ t . ^^M. L. Swntfy, mhtroftotitmi hitlle L»wy Uttrt: A Ittpoft of « Sunmy of 
^ ^ Adult UbftfY U$f In tft0 l^gfyl»iKf-mtltlngtoii Mttropottttit Am. (UifKfCrdtv ef 
Meryltfld 9eheoi of Librvy md Information Scitnott, 1968). 
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ou^fu^ach services that dctively seek out new clients important, does not 
seem to t>e widely understood or accepted. The library seems to be seen in 
a passive fole, setvuig those who come, 

(6) Limited Definition: Or distressingly commonly, librBry is defirvod CNJTREACH RESISTED 
as a building within which all endeavors must take place, rather than as an 
administation or staff operating out L-t a building as they offer services and 
programs. (This thmking is not limited to the library world. One of the 
chief blocks to true community education within the community sdu>ot 
movement is the tendency to limit the definition of sc/^oo/ to vwhatever ii 
enclosed within four walls.) 



^ ^ mum. 



(7) Resistance to Making Value Judgments: Either because of the 
maintenance of-culture orientation of many librarians, or a market*place 
supply -and-demand orientation, there sometimes seems to be a curious 
refusal to place values or priorities on different kinds of information. Basic 
human needs occasionally seem to get jumbled with human desires. The 
comment ts heard, "Baseball scores or Emily Loring is as important to one 
person as consumer economics or birth control information is to son^eone 
else." Where it exists, such a position seems questionable.^^ 

(8) Local Control: The local funding and therefore local control of 
libraries make it difficult for librarians to be responsive to disenfranchised 
groups. The lack of responsiveness of *ocal government was Icearly 
demonstrated in the field of education in the March, 1973, Ccri^resstonal 
hearings in Louisville, Kentucky. Gathering information or the 
continuance of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA).the 
House Education arxi Labor Committee asked several metropolitan »k1 
rural school superintendents what they predicted would happen to services 
to migrafit children if such services were to be administered under 
discretionary funds through special revenue sharing. The prediction in each 
case, based upon past examples in each superintendent's community, was 
thar community decision makers could be expected to favor needs such as 
new boilers, band uniforms, and football equipment over services to 
children whose parents neither voted not paid taxes in that area. 

While th^ type of oversight is more clearly evident for groups such 
as the foreign-born, migrant workers, and reservation Indians, local 
governinent historically has diacriminated in subtle ways against the poor 
also. It wrfs this tradition that prompted the Kennedy -Johnson designs 
agamst povt-fty. giving the (direction of antipoverty measures out of the 
hands of local elected officials into the hands of the poor, Ttw tradition of 
local goverf>ment non-responsiveness makes responsiveness to the needs of 
disadvantaged adults an uphill struggle for even the most socially conscious 
hbrarians, since they must justify their spending policies to local 
decision-makers. 

Despite these problems, about a third of the libraries responding in a LIBRARY PROGRAMS 
1969 ALA study claimed to have some kind of program designed for the FOR THE 
poor.^^ This is not terribly encouraging, since 1969 probably marked the DISADVANTAGED 
height of the antipoverty effort. The good news from that study is that 

^^Dret^^an, op.Cft. p 94 
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ninety-nine percent of all large urban libraries claimed to have special 
programs for the disadvantaged*^^ 

FUTURE ADULT SERVICES Another piece of good news-at least to those concerned with the 

expansion of pubiic library services to adults, if not to alt quarters of the 
library oommunity-is the results of a 1972 Booz, Allen, Hamilton study. 
As Figure 5 shows, library personnel are reporting an increasing emphasis 
on addi services on the part of their agencies. 
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llecem!»ttr, 1972 
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heAhoof (1-6 yri) 


14% 


9% 


:iiiMran (6-12 yri) 


30% 


8% 


young Ptoprt {13*20 yrs) 


8% 


B% 


Adults (21-64 yrt) 


48% 


66% 


Aglne (aBt vrs> 


0% 


8% 
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100% 



In summary, the following tend to hinder the growth of the library 
specialization of aduit services for the disadvantaged: 

(1) a orientation towards diitdren's services 

f (2) a tendency to define a speciafization of services as antithetical 
to^ rather than complementary to, universal service 

(3) a repository orientation 

(4) fear of a service orientation 

(5) a difficulty in understanding the need on the part of potential 
clientele f f^r outreach services 
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(6) the def init ton of a library as a building 

(7) a tendency to consider those programs which serve people's 
play activities as more or equally desirable to those wtitch 
serve informat^n needs for survival, and 

(8) a lack of responsiveness to the poor on the part of local 
governm€n{. 

in spite of thase problems, however, the specialtzation is slowly 
growing. 

^^Drtftntrt, op^dt p. 94. 

^^xtr«polit«d ffoftt Cleveland Public Librtry, Mtionsf Sunmy of Library 
S^fvkm to fAe Agtnff, (Fins! Report, Phasa M) (Chicago, Iflinoii: Boor, Atftn, 
Hamilton Foundation, Dacembar, 1972h Exhibits 18 and 19, following p. 23. 
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tn response to a very specific Congressiondl mandate, the public 
schools have been developing a specialisation for disadvantaeed adults 
since 1965-adult basic education, or ABE. The funding for ABE through 
public schools falls under Title Ml of ESEA, i.e., the Adutt Education Act 
of 1966. (It should be noted, although it is outside the purview of this 
report, several pieces of legislation in addition to the Adult Education Act 
mandate the development of ABE. Most of this legislation is administered 
through the U.S. Department of Labor rather than the U.S. Office of 
Education, but much of it is subcontracted to school systems at the local 
level. Also, some other institutions such as community colleges and 
volunteer groups are engaged in offering ABE as a part or a whole of their 
services.) 



ABE WAS ESTABLISHED 
BY CONGRESS 



The Adult Education Act has promoted the development of a state 
plan for adult basic education in every state and the appointment of at 
least one person in the stut^ department of education (known as the state 
director). However, Congressional appropriations have been low, less 
than one dollar annually for each known potential ABE client in the 
country, and ABE is far from being universally available in every school 
district. Furthermore, state and more particularly local-fiscal authorities 
for education have been very slew to allocate or to vote additional funds 
for ABE, While a few states with large metropolitan areas had started 
funding ABE before the advent of federal funds (e.g., California, New 
York, and Michigan), this hesitation on the pan of other states to follow 
suit keeps the national ABE program in a constant state of perii-with 
resulting low morale on the part of many of the professionals engaged in 
ABE and an equivalent hesitation to make a full-fledged professional 
commitment to the field. Consequently, the bulk of ABE is offered 
part-time, usually in the evening, by moonlighting teachers whose primary 
professional commitment is to childhood education. 
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Part of the reason that ABE is not universally available is that the 
education of adults is not seen by many local (and even some state) 
superintendents as a part of his or her responsibilities. Childhood 
education is seen ?s their only trust. Many, indeed, see adult education as 
a net toss in their community, despite growing evidence to the contrary. 
Since the state plan in many srates calls upon the local school 
superintendent to apply for these state-administered federal funds, s/he 
can deprive the community of ABE simply by failing to make this 
application. In a few states, local areas must come up with the matching 
funds (which are supplied by most states as their total input into ABE). 
When Local areas must provide matching funds, the areas with the highest 
incidence of illtteracy and poverty are the most likely to be without ABE 
for lack of sufficient resources. 



COMMITMENT TO ABE 
VARIABLE 



There has been an unfortunate tendency in some quarters to define 
ABE as a remedial program rather than as a developmental program. At 
first blush this might not seem to be too important, but the view of ABE 
as a "janitor program which cleans up the messes of the public schools" 
increases resistance to it on the local level by those with a vested interest 
in public school education. Their only possible response to such a view of 
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^^In a very few states, ABE i& administered through higher education, i.e., 
community coffeges or universities, rather than through the state department of 
.education. 
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ABE is to assume that nonreading adults are unteachable since they didn't 
profit from earlier education, and therefore, to try to teach them is a 
waste of tax money. 



BtiOADENING OF ABE 
CURRICULA 



ABE SERVICES ARE NOT 
UNIVERSALLY DESIRABLE 



ABE IS A FACT 



The term adult basic education reflects an evolution in thinking on 
the part of the adult education community. In the early 60's it became 
evident that a number of unemployed persons who had been placed in 
newiy funded manpower development programs could not benefit from 
training due to low literacy skills. Academic or literacy programs were 
funded then to cope with this problem. The experience of a few years 
denrK)nstrated that the problems of these individuals were a good deal 
deeper than a straightforward lack of reading skills. It began to appear that 
the culture that grows up in a nonprint and a relatively orally nonverbal 
environment promotes other lacks which make it difficult for individuals 
to lead comfortable and productive fives. These skills which are sometimes 
lacking are referred to as coping, survival or fife skills. ABE, particularly 
its full-time programs, is developing more and more offerings in coping 
skills instruction in addition to academic skills instruction. As was 
mentioned above, those programs which rely heavily on moonlighting 
teachers with scanty training in adult education also rely heavily on day 
school childhood education techniques, technkjues which tend to promote 
the transfer of culture fairly effectively but do not effect the dramatic 
changes in individual lives so badly needed. Stressing application of new 
skills in daily problem solving in addition to development of those skills 
does seem to result in such dramatic changes. 

Unlike the services of the public library which are specialized for 
disadvantaged adults, ABE is of little use to the general population. 
Oftentimes ABE is incorporated into general adult education or 
community offerings, however, to remove some of the onus of a 
"you-are-different" label. The fact that ABE is not universally desirable 
has imbued it with a strong economic orientation; that is. getting people 
off welfare and gainfully employed is probably too often used as a defense 
for the existence of ABE programs* While this is an appealing argument for 
support of the programs to literate taxpayers, it doesn't speak to the needs 
of many actual and potential ABE students who may be too old, too 
handicapped, or have too many smalt children to be employed* 

Nevertheless, despite its several problems, such as (1) minimal 
funding, (2) mostly part-time and minimally trained staff, (3) lack of 
commitment on the part of many local school administrators, and (4) 
inappropriate traditionalism in the ccucse offerings, there is in ABE a very 
sp(?cific and widespread specialization for disadvantaged adults nationally 
through public schools. While the history of literacy efforts in the United 
States does not qive rise to any great optimism about the future of ABE, 
the strong specialization that presently does exist should be strengthened 
and augmented as intensively as possible. 

The Usafutnets of the Two Specializations in Terms of Numbers Served 
and of Effects on Lives 



A review of the specialization of services of both libraries and 
schools indicates that both institutions have been very slow to serve the 
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twinty-f ivt to fifty p«rc«nt of the tduit population who can be dafinid as 
"diaadvantaged'' on aducationat or economic grounds-and later yet in 
numbert in public libraries than in public schools^ 



DOES ABE MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE? ^ 



One would sutpect this ttate of affain it tfit rttuit of (omt mutual if 
implicit undarttanding on the part of thase inititutioni and their nonuaart. 
A pertinent question, therefore, it whether ipecialization of lervioaa In the 
two institutions promotes the desired differences (upward mobility) in the 
lives of disadvantaged adults. The recently concluded national longitudinat 
by the System Development Corporation for U^E's Office of 
Planning. Budgeting, and Evaluation, clearly shows the desired impact on 
at&ilt lives with involvement in ASE.^^ On the other hand, not very many 

people are exposed to ABE, since it It only serving alMut five percent of its YES-FOR THOSE SERVED 
target population annually, or about 850,000 persons a year. 
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Since ABE is in closer client contact, and is therefore able to ask the 
necessary questions and to keep more complete records, cause «¥i effect 
are much easier to infer in life style changes concunrent with the provision 
of ABE than concurrent with the provision of library tervices Most studies 
that the AAEC has been able to locate which look at the impact of public 
library services treat reading as an and in itself ra^r than at an 
instrumental skill. The questions asked are usually of the order, "Do you 
read more? Visit the library more often? Own more reading materials?" 
One study by Barss and Reitzel of exemplary reading and reading«related 
programs did develop a questionnaire which recognized the instrumental 
qualitiet of reading. This questionnaire, which in 1970 was really ahead of 
its time, asked questions about program Impact on such coping skills at 
voting, driver's licenses, banking, taxes, honnie «id ohiki care, and 
employment.'' 9 However, the AAEC has not been able to locate any dat* 
collected using this questionnaire. 

It should be pointed out that the ubiquitous paucity of data on the 
impact of public libraries on quality of life has made it difficult In 
Congressional hearings for librarians to defend the need for oontinufd 
appropriations at the national level. Since Congress does continue to 
espouse a social change position when allocating funds, that kind of 
evidence is needed. Vignettes repeated to AAEC representatives indicate 
that this impact does exist even though not documented. 

As is the case with ABE, not very many disadvantaged adults are 
exposed to libraries. While most estimates of library usage indicate that tan 
cent of all of the nation's adults, or tan million people, are using 
libraries, few of those library patrons can be classified as disadvantaged. 

The conclusion seems to be that properly designed progranu in both 
libraries and adult education do accomplish their goals of effecting the 
upward mobility of formerly disadvantaged adults. But nowhere nut 
enough adults are exposed to any specialized services let alone the 
well-ctesigned programs which have proven effective. 

^%lttlim P. Kent, A Lengitudlntt e^ttuttton of ttia Aduft Bute EdueaHoi* 
ftofnm (Ptitt Church. Virainia: Svnems Oevetopmtftt Corporation, Nevtmber, 
197^. Mptetstty pp. 2-16 to Z>29. 

^'••rss. Rtitxal Ik Assoeiattt, Inc.. A Studif of etcmiKtey htbtttt Llbmry 
R§tdin§ and Htding ft»l»t»d Progt»m$ for &ittdt9n. Youth, *nd Md Adittti (Cam* 
bridge, Mass.: Berts, ReitMl ft AtweiatH, inc., Juty, 1972). pp. C-6-7 and CS^, 
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BOTH SPECIALIZATIONS 
ARE MARGINAL 



ABE IS 
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Tli« Ptrmmtnc* of Library and School Sptciaiiiaiionf for {>iuKlvantaoad 
Aduttt 



Part of the tack of spread of these specializations seems to be 
accounted for by their precarious hold on the capricious federal dollar. A 
perceived lack of perntanence does not encourage long-term planning and 
increases the timidity of professionals to spread their meager funding 
thinner, he., over more programs. Sudi a spread has not proven often 
enough to be an investment which reaps additional funding* 

The marginal status of both ABE and adult services in their parent 
tnsti utions leads to a high attrition rate in staff and in programs. It 
sometimes seems to a discouraging degree that the slightest excuse in 
uifficient impetus to press many host institutions into sloughing off 
specialized services to disadvantaged adults. 

The permanence of adult basic education has been dealt with at 
$ome length. In review, it seems that several states have thoroughly 
institutionalized a responsibility to the education of educationally 
disadvantaged adults. Some full-time professionals do exist. AH fifty states 
have programs-although of varying strength and effectiveness. However, 
the history of literacy movements in the United States gives some rise to 
pessimism about the future of ABE. 

Library adult services for the disadvantaged are less . strongly 
institutic^natized. The strongest institutionalization is in the LSCA 
priorities at the federal level, but LSCA appropriations seem to be in 
yearly peril. Even under the LSCA priority for the disadvantaged, the term 
is frequently interpreted as d^iildren and youth, and in some states no 
LSCA-funded adult services for the disadvantaged exist. The Booz, Allen, 
Hamilton study of future library priorities outlined above casts some hope 
on future library commitments to services to adults. Whether advantaged 
adults are included in those plans is not known. 

One idiosyncrasy of services to disadvantaged adults which 
discourages institutionalization in both institutions is the success of 
paraprofessionais. In both ABE and libraries indigenous personnel who 
have conquered problems similar to those of the institution's clientele 
seem to be able to offer the most effective service as communicators-at 
least under the supervision and with the help of professionals. But these 
staff members generally are r>ot accredited and are subject to less job 
security than professional personnel. When they go, so does the program. 

The most discouraging trend of ail, however, is that there seems no 
doubt that the intensity of federal antipoverty efforts is dimming. In this 
time of inflation and higher taxes, the Haves seemingly both have less and 
are less wilting to share what they do have with the Have Nots. Also, it 
cannot be denied that the antipoverty was was not an instant success. This 
is not surprising, since techniques for changing people's lives around had to 
be invented quickly with the advent of federal funding, and not all good 
ideas or traditional techniques were successful when applied to the 
problem. The combination of less money and usually unjustified 
accusations of poorly managed programs does not insure a rosy future for 
either specialization. 
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The fast-acquired, first-deleted syndrome in tinfies of economic 
cutbacks also afflicts the two specializations. The library, at least, may 

continue to be considered a place for adults, while in times of financial "'Sr CQpy iiir,,,. 

squeeze, local adult education may be abolished entirely. ^ " ^'^^fi 



Nttdtd Changii in Sptcializationi 



While it seems clear that both library and school specializations for 
disadvantaged adults need expanding, the AAEC has found that there are 
some needs for change within already existing specializations. These raeds 
include (1) limiting place boundness; (2) increasing time flexibility; and 
(3) increasing attention to coping skills. 

Both public school and public library specializations for HOME SERVICES AND 
disadvantaged adults suffer from being place-bound, i.e., programs are OTHER DELIVERY 
identified in relation to a building. The library bookmobile and books by SYSTEMS NEEDED 
mail responses to the needs of Group IV clients for home service are more 
emphatic than most ABE delivery systems. Unfortunately, in many plam 
these library home services are not available in urban areas. In one state, 
for example, bookmobile service and even branch libraries are not offered 
within three miles of a central library. Since inner city public 
transportation tends to be inadequate, as well as expensive for thin 
pocketbooks, this and similar policies tend to rule out library services to 
the most deprived. 

Based upon its observations, the AAEC beleives that library outreach 
may be even more important in encouraging use of libraries by the 
disadvantaged than ABE outreach is in encouraging use of ABE. One might 
speculate that ABE has slightly less of a recruiting problem than libraries 
because it is closer in structure to the known phenomenon of day 
school-which the majority of ABE learners attended at least for a while. 
On the other hand, the AAEC experience is that while most ABE students 
know where a public library is, they have never been in one. Too often, 
the library seems to be thought of as that monstrous swanky edifice on the 
other side of town, although with the changes in the inner city. It may 
actually be nearby. 

Although ABE programs are offered in diverse neichborhood areas 
.such as local elenoentary schools, churches, union halls, jot sites, and even 
public libraries, time is a problem. Unless the adult can a-range his job, 
travel, and family pressures to fit the few hours weekly tha- mmt ABE is 
offered, he has to do without. Libraries in small towns and rural areas also 
suffer from time problems. They tend to close at night and on weekends 
when working people are free to use the services and when nonworking 
women in one-car families have transportation and someone to watch the 
children. In many small libraries, it seems to be more useful to dispense 
with morning hours when the library has low usage, and concentrate staff 
hours in afternoons and evenings. Not only is the lack of flexibility in time 
a problem, but~particularly in the case of ABE-what time is available 
becomes a premium, and nontraditionaf approaches are seen as a waste of 
time rather than as a needed service. Helping ABE students to define their 
problems as information needs and then to locate the needed information 
may be seen as threatening to skills development in a four or six hour per 
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MINIMAL TIME AFFECTS 
SERVICES 



MOONLIGHTING AFFECTS 
COORDINATION 



COPING SKILLS NEEDED 



THE SPECIALIZATIONS 
RELY UPON EACH OTHER 



week program. The staffs of libraries that are open only a few hours a 
week may feel they have less time than they need to perform custodial 
functions, e.g., ordering, cataloging, shelving, weeking stacks, let alone 
expanding outreach and other personalized services. Usually, both ABE 
teachers and librarians need to review and realign their priorities for their 
use of time in order to effect (1) speciatizationof services to specific 
publics such as disadvantaged adults and (2) coordination of those 
specializations with sister institutions. 

The limited time available to moonlighting teachers becomes a 
problem in coordinating ABE arxi public library programs. Since ABE 
teachers are very seldom paid for time spent in either preparation for 
teaching or in needed interagency contacts, these activities, so crucial to 
their students, fall by the wayside. Full-time ABE administrators, where 
they exist, can work at cooroination, but this doesn't meet the need for 
practitioner 'to-practitioner contact, t,e., teachers to library staff. 

Both specializations suffer from a lack of emphasis on coping skills. 
ABE tends to offer traditional preparation in skills without utilizing the 
daily^jontact print which teaches the transfer of knowledge to everyday 
tasks. The AAEC has found that only a minority of libraries stress the 
materials which deal with ceping skills. This material tends to be 
pamphlet-type and library -collected community information for referrals. 
Those librarians who are repository -minded are likely to feel that 
pamphlets are of no consequence-not to mention bothersome-and that 
community information is outside the service limits of the library. 
Unfortunately, adults cannot concentrate on upgrading while pressing 
everyday problems interfere. Readily available information for the relief of 
pressures and knowledge of how to use it looses the adult to proceed 
toward his or Her goals. 

Obviously, before skills can be applied to either cultural content or 
problem solvmg, information must exist in the community. Just as 
obviously, unless a library has the funds for a great deal of nonprint, 
people must be able to read-and have the particular skills invoJved in 
reading for information-before they can benefit from the library. 

One measure to meet the needs of adults who were not sufficiently 
well served as children, is, of course, the specialization of information and 
education services for them. Coordinating those specialities across 
institutions is a second measure. The success of both measures depends 
upon why the institutions exist in the eyes of their workers and of the 
general public. 



The Service and Financial Advantages to the Two Institutions from 
Coordination 

WHY COORDINATE? institutions seem to be creating the desired results, at least 

through their better programs, without coordinating, (and there has been 
rather a small amount of documented coordination in this country) why 
should cooperation be studied and encouraged? The answer ties in at least 
four factors: (1) the quantity, or numbers served, can be increased through 
cooperation between the two institutions, (2) such an increase in 
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enrollnnent and in circuiation figures is frequentiy hailed as a sign of 
effective programs; (3) the quali^, of services which can be offered by 
either institution alone is generally only sufficient to meet the needs of the 
most self-directed clients, i*e.. the least needy; and (4) since there are 
obviously not unlimited resources availabta to either institution, 
piggy backing funding makes good sense. 

Coordination can lead to an immediate increase in the numt>er of 
adults served by public libraries. In two AAEC sites, one urban and one 
rural, there has been a large growth in ABE enrollment. At all of the 
AAEC model centers the quality of service to adults from both libraries 
and ABE has conspicuously improved* As a result, satisfied custonoers have 
served as informal recruiters, leading through wordof-mouth to even 
higher ABE enrollment and higher library usage. 



INCREASE IN NUMBERS 
SERVED 



Improvement of services creates "success" for both institutions in 
the eyes of the community. In this age of accountability ami 
administrative and legislative challenges, demonstrable success is no mean 
benefit. Continuation of federal input into both institutions probably 
relies on just such demonstratons. 



ACCOUNTABILITY 



Quality of service, of course, assumes more than surface numbers. 
Salutary outcomes in human lives do not respond to attempts at 
quantification as easily as do enrollment and circuiation figures* Using a 
case study method, the AAEC has studied the impact of combined library 
and ABE services on the disadvantaged, and has found emphatic changes in 
the lives ot program participants in many areas of adutt responsibility. (A 
casebook of fortyone examples of impact has been published separately 
by the AAEC.) In a cooperative ^^rangement needs isolated by one servi^ 
can be met with alacrity by the other. For example, information needs of 
A8E students can be met immediately: skills problems uncovered in 
library usage define ciearcut subgoals which can be dealt with in the 
educational program. Furthermore, the special needs of Groups Hi and 
IV-particularty for oneto-one and home delivery of services-have a 
greater possibility of being met as the numbers of staff increase who are 
dealing with this public. 



QUALITY OF SERVICES 
IMPROVE 



From a monetary point of view both public libraries and ABE are 
helped by coordination. Neither schools nor libraries have much money 
for specialization. With coordination, ABE no longer must spend large 
amounts of staff time or money in locating or buying supplementary 
adult-relevant reading matc^riats. Mobile facilities owned by either 
institution going to disadvantaged areas can deliver the services of the 
other institution* Two examples exist in Alabama: (1) a mobile learning 
center ched<s out library books; (2) a bookmobile carries a 
paraprofessional teacher. In addition to cost -sharing, it seems likely that, 
in the long run, libraries will become more widely known (as they 
reportedly have in New York) as educational institutions rather than as 
dispensable '"cultural frills/' increasing the likelihood of their requests for 
bond issues and raises in miilage being received favorably by the electorate. 



FISCAL ADVANTAGES 
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Differences in furwiing patterns, however, tend to obscure the 
financial ddvantages of coordination. Since at least seventy percent of all 
ABE funding is g^^nerated from federal sources, ABE is reasonably 
responsive to a national mandate (somewhat diluted recently) to combat 
poverty and functional illiteracy. Reseas'chefs' estimates of the proportions 
of federal, other nonlocal, and local fundir^ spent on specialized services 
to disadvantaged adults and children are inconclusive, but It seems likely 
that with most of the overall public library funding being gerterated 
locally, the lack of responsiveness of local government to the needs of the 
dis^vantaged beconoes a problem. A lesson for iibraries-and their fiscal 
suthorities-can be learned from the community school movement, 
however School administrators have found that involvement in an 
institution brings the community face-to-face with both its problems and 
its potential benefits, increasing the likelihood of financial support in the 
future* 



S^c^on, Selt*Seleetfon, and Role Eiqiectation of Nnonntl 

Although a host of staff selection patterns exist in the two 
institutions, the marginality of their sp^ializations for disadvantaged 
adults affects the tenure and therefore the professional commitment of 
those employed. However, professional librarians, i.e., those with Master's 
degrees, may transfer within the library if funding of adult services for the 
disadvantaged dissipates, while adult education specialists, especaiify if 
thi$y are fulMime, may ne^ to c^laf^e fields. 

ABE staff s are all too often paid only for client contact. Fringe ABE 
benefits are rare even for fuii-time (^rsonriei and tenured jobs in ABE are 
virtually unhe^d*of. For the maiortty of teachers with family 
responsibilities, fuit*time ABE work is, therefore, an unmanageable luxury. 
The bulk of ABE programs are manned cornpletely by Oioontighting 
tethers in rural areas, and to a large extent in urban areas too. 
Consequently, in many states the annual drop-out rate of ABE staff is a 
disastrous fifty percent-far exceeding the very considerable ABE student 
drop-out rate. The costs in new training and in loss o^ learning caused by 
inexperienced teadters is incalculable, t> 

ABE SELECTION CRITERIA while selection criteria for ABE staff do exist-particularly in larger 

and better established programs-the self selection of personnel into ABE 
too often has less to do with the goals and clientele of the program than 
with the need for an additional source of income. Some states, Vermont, 
for example, has had a policy of not hiring staff who have a primary 
commitment to another paying {ob, e.g., moonlighting teachers. However, 
if a teaching background is a aiterion for employment, avaitdble personnel 
are limited to housewives and retirees who, again, often desire to 
supplement the family income rather than to make a career commitment. 

of ajch a commitment does not necessarily repder a teachfrf. 
ineffective, but it tends to limit the time and attention s/he can or does 
pay to ABE, 
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THE ABE JOB MARKET 
IS UMSTABU 



In urban areas occasionally teachers unions exist which represent 
ABP. Unfortunately, strong unions sometimes unintentionally preclude 
quality ABE programs. In those few instances where tenured ABE jcrfjs do 
exist, it is usually as the result of these unions. Apparently the unions view 
both moonlighting and full-time ABE jobs solely as fringe benefit or 
income sources rather than £^ educational tasks, because they often 
demand that ABK administrators hire those with the greatest 
seniority-whether or not those people are prepared in attitude and by 
training to be effective with disadvantaged adults. As can be poini^ out 
on the maintenance-change continuum, professional legitimacy does not 
guarantee the necessary goals and insights to promote upward mobility in 
one's clientele-in fact it may indicate a tr^itionalism quite antithetical to 
the needed flexibility. 

On the other hand, a sizable minority of staff either chose ABE 
because of a desire to be socially useful, or find it a challenging endeavor 
after selecting ttwmsalves into ABE work for other personal, iton-ABE 
reasons. Prominent in this minority are many full-time and part-tiim 
^^raprofessionals. 



TEACHERS UNIONS 
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That paraprofessionais are often highly successful in offering public 
services to disadvantaged populations is well known. Why they m 
succe^ful is not sufficiently explained. Well-trained and supervised 
paraprofessional 3nd/or indigenous personnel seem to act as models for 
upward mobility as well as communicators with whom their clients can 
identify. However, parafw^cfessionals are sometinr>es seen as a job threat to 
professionals, particularly in lownncome areas where there is marginal, 
barely institutionalii:ed employment. <The term paraprofessional in ABE 
means (1) no or (2) little training in education,) In the library world it is 
differentiated from the nonprofessiona/ who has no training in library 
science. The library paraprofessional usually has at least two years of 
preparation. For purposes of comparison, the term paraprofessionaf shouW 
be read to mean nonprofesssona/ in libraries. The term nonprofessionaf is 
not widely used in ABE circles. 

The U. S. Department of Labor study of library manpower r^eds 
Into the next decade, foufKi 26,450 professional public librarians and 
45,600 nonprofessional {or in ABE parlance, paraprofessional) public 
library staff members, 20 The DOL study also predicted an. increasing 
tendency toward the hiring of nonprofessionals in public libraries. The 
preceding (early 60's) library manpower study had already shown an 
increase in nonprofessional clerical positions.^^ Therefore, the job threat 
is real, although the reason for hiring nonprofessionals is usually economy 
rather than an interest in increased service through the employment of 
irrdigenous personnel. The smaller the library budget, the more likely the 
entire library staff is to be made up entirely of paraprofessionais. Since 
under these circumstances, the nonprofessionals do not have the needed 
professional back-up resource people as information^tters. possible 
increases in quality of set vice often do not occur concurrent with 

^^Biirtau of Ltbor Statistics, U.S. D«p*rtm«nt of L»bcr, Ubrwry MMnpowt: 
A ^dy of Rm9uir§mants Mnd Suppfy IWashington, DC: U.S. Dtpartmtnt of Htalth, 
Educttron and Welfara, Offi^ of Education, 1966. 

2^Hanrv T. Drannan and Richard L. DaHing, Libtsry M^npow9r^ Owj- 
pational Ch^racfrntics of g>ublic md School Librwrmns, (Waihlngton, DC: Bureau 
of AduU and Vocatidrat Education, Division of Uibrary Sarvicas, 1966K 
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PROFESSIONALS MAY 
OPT OUT 



ABE STAFF SELF- 
SELECTION AND «fOB- 
GETTING PROCEDURES 



amptoyino Indiaenous ttaft. Pawprofettiorwis in ABE probsbly are $wn 
mow H • wrvice ntcwslty than the economy they tend to be In librariet. 
Since nonprofeaionati seem to be essential to top quality library services 
to disadvantaee<< adults, their ambiguous place in the library organization 
is a danQtr to such ipecialitations.^^ 

When tensions exist between professional and nonprofessional staff 
members, (piously program effectiveness is decreased in both ABE and 
libraries. Rather than "competing" many professional librarians tend to 
vacate the field, l.e., interpret th^ library programs for the disadvanwged 
•s something that nonprofessionals so rather than as a team effort. This 
Interpreution lowers the prestige of such programs in the library world 
and 8nsu;es their early demise. 

The pool of librarians trained and hired exclusively to develop and 
run programs for disadvantaged adults is too nteager to compare with the 
pool of ABE personnel on any variable. Their number is apparently even 
snvlier nationwide than that of full-time practitioners in ABb. It is easier 
to compare the selection panerns of ABE personnel with the selection of 
adult services and public service librarians, although it is understood that 
these librarians n>ay not have any deliberate involvement in services to the 
disadvantaged as a group. 

ABE staff seem to puntue the following general pattern in their 
self -selection and job-gening procedures: 

1. They make a career commitment to the elementary or 
secondary education of children. 



2. They study for a Bachelor's or Master's degree. 

3. After teaching for several years they either (a) apply for,or lb) 
are recruited for teaching in an ABE class. 

4. Depending upon the ABE training available in that particular 
state or OHEW region and upon the commitment of their local 
supervisors, they may receive short-term training. 

B. If they are successful and become involved in teadiing this 
particular clientele, they may enroll in the nearest graduate 
program in adult and continuing education. While more young 
people are making a career commitment to ABE immediately 
post-Bachelor's be/ore they gain caching experience, this is by 
no means the norm. Only three undergraduate programs are 
offered in the country in ABE to these authors' knowledge. 

6. The present uncertainty in funding-ABE funds have been 
subject to impoundment and sudden release-and the future 
uncertainties of the locus of control of ABE funds, has caused 
• constriction in the hiring of ABE personnel. 



LIBRARY STAFF SELF- 
SELECTION AND JOB- 
GEmNG PROCEDURES 
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ProfcMlonal librarians stem to pursue tfie following general pattern 
in their self-selection and lob-getting procedures: 

^An EvBtuttion of St»» Supported Ubn/y Programs for tht Disat/tmnOigtd 
in lllinaft iSibm Springi, Maryiend: Sodtl, Educitionai, Rnterch. and Oevttopmtnt, 
Inc., August, ig70K 
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They appear, largely, to opt for a malntenancetype 

object important career (as opposed to a service orientation). BEST 



2. 



They often have made a subject-area decision prior to library 
school rather than deciding upon a client-group concentration. 
The obvious exceptions are children, young-adult, and special 
seivices librarians. However, within these client specialities no 
discrete (Hiblics seem to be delineated. 




It might be speculated, however, that those who opt for 
client-centered career might prove to be mc r 
comfortably retreaded ir>to adult services-for^isadvantageU 
librarians than content speciatists-as elementary school 
teachers have seemed generally easier to retread for ABE tfitn 
have high school subject area teachers. 

3. Librarians choose between public, school, academic, or special 
libraries. 

4. Librarians then plan to move to existing jobs, again unlike 
ABE staff, who, except for a tiny minority of highly trained 
specialists, rise from the ranks of the local school system. This 
means that librarians often have less knowledge of-and 

possibly, therefore, less commitment to-the area in which A 
they serve. ;n 

5. In recent years LSA and then LSCA have fostered many new 
libraries as well as the expansion of library staffs, offering 
newly trained librarians a large choice of offerings. The 1973 
classes, however, discovered what the DOL library manpower 
study found: the library market is constricting. The 
onstfiction in the ABE market is more ambiguous, less 
certain, and harder to interpret than the library constriction. 
How this constriction will affect library specializations is open 
to question. If the library world should respond to the threat 
to Its funds by (teveloping a change orientation, it might 
become desirable to select oneself into client-centered 
specialties. On the other hand, this constrictit -i in the library 
job market may breed generalists afraid to put ail their eggs 
into any specialty basket. 

The one service specialty which seems particularly close to adult 
services to disadvantaged adults is reference services. However, training for 
reference librarians emphasizes printed tools usually, rather than 
community information sources. Harris says that since about the time of 
World War II, librarians 

. . . were obligated to remain generally uninvotveet in the 
patron's efforts to make a decision , . . the responsibility for 
library use fwas) on the patron, not the librarian. The 
librarian need only provide access to the information: The user 

was responsible for coming to the library to acquire* it. The ^ 
emphasis was on the library as guardian of the information; 
very little attention was devoted to the dissemination of the 
information once acquired by the library.23 

23Hdrfi$. ap. ciL, p. 2514. / ^ ^ 
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ROLE EXPECTATIONS 



tf0 



LiBRARiANS 



ABE STAFF 



There appears to be some general differences in role expectations 
between the two groups of professionals which may be related to the 
personality types who select themselves into the professions. While ABE 
teachers seem to be service-oriented, they appear to define their jobs only 
in relation to their students. They do not seem to seem themselves as 
having a supportive function with other professionals who are less familiar 
with their clients. 

The personality type of successful ABE staff (if there is such an 
entity) seems to be outgoing, egalitarian, empathetic, energetic, somewhat 
servic8-orient€Ki, but private. They seem to think largely in terms of "my 
students in my classroom," As a generalization with many exceptions, 
teachers, including ABE teachers,*are isolated from other social services. 

Librarians, on the other hand, in the AAEC experience seem to 
handle supporting other professionals easily, but often appear 
uncomfortable in certain kinds of client contact-particularly with people 
of a different social class. There are obviously many librarians who are 
outgoing, insightful, and at ease with all patrons, but librarians seem to be 
shyer persons, generally, than ABE teachers, and many need help in 
relating to a disadvantaged adult group. They seem to be less convinced of 
their abilities as social change agents. However, in these AAEC centers, 
where ABE teachers were encouraged to be and were supportive of 
librarians, those librarians with doubts about disadvantaged adults or their 
own relationships to them found themselves to be extremely effective 
(sometimes, it seemed, to their surprise) in drawing information needs 
from ABE learners and meeting those needs. 

In review, ABE teachers as a group have less professional 
commitment to adult education than librarians have to library work. 
However, the commitment to the library specialization analogous to 
ABE-adult services to the disadvantaged-really too small to be 
assessed. ABE teachers, are plagued with little time, with uncertain job 
tenure, lack of a deep career commitment, and with uncertain criteria for 
job holding. They are often aided by the relative strength of the ABE 
specialization within the public schools, by their own service orientation, 
and by their stability in their communities. 

Librarians are often hindered in their services to disadvantaged 
adults by their own timidity, by the uncertain status of nonprofessionals, 
by correspondingly little time, and by their lack of familiarity with 
community needs because of their geographic mobility. They are aided by 
their relative job stability, and can be successfully supported by agency 
personnel such as ABE teachers in expanding services to disadvantaged 
adults. 



The Effects of Accredttation on the Goals and Services of the Two 
Institutions 



THE STRUGGLE FOR Librarians are still engaged in the fight for professional legitimacy 

PROFESSIONALISM that teachers faced in the 20's and 30's. At one time it was as common to 

describe pneself as a "professional teacher" as it is now to describe oneself. 

as. a "professional librarian/' Accreditation is a more pressing (and 
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emotiona!) issue today in the library world than in the teaching world. »rCT mssy 

While accreditation is a fact for most teaching staffs, (other than " ^ ™ ^^^fUBlI 

paraprofessionals), it is not a fact among library workers. Small libraries 

are lucky to employ one professional librarian. Several states have passed 

laws for accrediting librarians, laws which they have been unabb to 

Implement because salaries are too low-particularly in rural areas~to 

attract trained librarians. Library specialists in adult services to tht 

disadvantaged have not yet become numerous enough to warrant statt 

regulation in most states. 



ABE has advanced beyond a specialization to an independant 
institution in many states to the point of state teacher certification or 
accreditation. However, those states which established accreditation 
earliest seem to have had the most traditional culture-transfer4ike 
requirements. These requirements may not include any mention of adults 
or the disadvantaged, i.e.. all that is required to teach ABE is a tOching 
certificate. Newer accreditation often stresses teacher preparation that is 
designed to lead to social change for their students. O 

The prestige of accreditation in the librarv world encourages greatar 
exclusivity and restriaiveness in terms or the requirements for 
<»rtification. Consequently, library science offerings in higher education 
are slow to change for fear of losing acca'edited status. Oniy rewntly has 
there been a move to devote any real time in the library curriculum to ti»8 
service areas which promote social change in terms of upward mobility by 
differentiating service* for different publics. Even yet, in most library 
science curricula these courses are offered late in the curriculum as 
electives. That is to say, library curricula have developed along traditional, 
custodial, rather mechanistic line? which further the view of the library as 
a repository rather than as a dispersal or service agency. Soir» of the,«ost 
innovative library science curricula seem to be in non-ALA accriSed 
schools. This lack of accreditation, however, affects the job opportunities 
of their graduates, especially as the labor market constricts. Many library 
agencies will only hire graduates from ALA-accredited schools. 



ABE STAFF 
ACCREDITATION: o 
THE STATE 



LIBRARY STAFF 
ACCREDITATION: 
THE SCHOOL 



In 1965, when the bulk of federal funds for ABE became available, THE QROWTH OF 
few graduate departments of adult education existed. Tho« tiiat did exist GRADUATE STUDY 
were devoted mostly to forms of adult education which do not seem to be |N ABE 
particularly well suited to the needs of disadvantaged adults. As these and 
the first new departments of adult education developed a sequence for 
gr»duate preparation in ABE, the curricula were exceedingly o 
traditional-of a culture-transfer variety. However, adult education 
research and demonstration funds went to the same persons who began to 
build graduate departments, since there were so few professionals engagad 
m ABE-like endeavors when federal monies became available. This 
hi "orical accident has developed increasingly innovative and 
change-oriented curricula, especially in the newer graduate departments of 
adult education. Consequently, new ABE professionals, where^^ey exist, 
tend to have quite a different orientatt:?n from new library professionals, 
both because of the curricula offered to them, and because to be {^sduiite 
students in ABE in the first place requires a prior career commitment to a 
client group (disadvantaged -dults) and to the specialization of adult basic 
education. However, there are few new ABE professionals, relatively 
speaking (although infinitely more than five years ago). Thf majority of 
ABE staff have had no university training. In fact, in too many cases there 
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has been no training at ail, or, at the most, a few days of pre- or in-service 
training. With the advent of the USOE regional staff development policies 
practices in 1971-72, however, more and more graduate courses and 
t%t^ V'* inten^ye training in methodology are being offered where ABE teachers 

h«ve access to them.2^ 

The Role of the Professional Associations 



ADULT EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 



NAPCAE AND AEA 



AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 



Over the years public school adult education has developed Jts own 
national, state, and local professional associations, under the auspices of 
the National Association for Public and Continuing Education (NAPCAE). 
Adult education sponsored by other institutions, such as universities, have 
developed their own professional associations also. One reasonably strong 
umbrella assodation exists-the Adult Education Association of the U.S,A. 
(AEA). NAPCAE and AEA have developed active units devoted to ABE, 
known respt^ivety -^s the ACE Committee and the Commission on A8l * 
NAPCAE in particular acts as an advocate and lobbyist for its membership. 

No certification of graduate departments of adult education exists 
outside of normal college accreditation procedures. The North Central 
Association of Colleges a d Secondary Schools has developed minimum 
accreditation levels for separately administered adult h«gh schools similar 
to those it has developed for high schools devoted to the eduq&tion of 
teenagefs. In those states with ABE certification requirements which 
incii^ adult education course work or training, the emphasis is on what 
potential employee has studied, not where more university, faculty 
members and consequently appears to strive more toward professional 
iegltinrmry <with alt its accompanying traditionalism). 

The libraries have their own, stronger, professional association, 
althouj^ many librarians belong to AEA, The American Library 
Assodation (ALA) has a grip on the library world, however, outside of the 
experience of the adult education associations. While NAPCAE, AEA, and 
some of the other adult education associations publish journals regularly 
and aK)nographs occasionally, ALA is a major publisher in the library 
field. Moreover, in addition to professional lobbying, ALA is the official 
accrediting aj^ncy of graduate departments of library science. ALA also 
runs a plawnent service. Consequently, this professional a$soctBttofi''has 
the two somewhat contrary functions of keeping people in the Hbrary 
profession through lobbying, placement, and bther'advocacy activities and 
out through rigorous accreditation procedures, ALA has among Its 
imtii-autononK)us divisions the Reference and Adult Services Divisipn 
(iRASD), which considers the specialization of library services to adjilt 
"special pub!i<»" according to the ALA Handbook.' ALA dtsd has lan 
administrative office. Library Service to the Disadvantaged (LPD> which 
acts In an advocacy relationship tP the divisions, LPD does not hav% a 
membership as do the divfstons/- however, which probabiy softens 4ts 
impact. I* 

ALA is in a better' position to initiate change through sheer numbers. 
It has ten thousand members-atmost twice the combined membership of 

*^Tht nitons conform to the ten OHEW regions. 
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NAFCAE «nd A6A. Ytt tttt unthn bttwMn its functions tomawhat 
HMftrafiMi its •ffvctivtm « t chang* agmt In its prof«filon«l field. 

WiMo itttmpting coordination bnwten ptiMic libraries and adult 
bMk education, the diftarenoH In orientation of the two sett of staff 
•mmbers needs to be understood. Striving for professional legitimacy 
ttNough aocreditation is more central to librerv %¥orkers. Probably this is 
bacctue In tha puWic eye all library staff members are librarians, reganltess 
off tivifling or the lack of it, ivhile most ABE staff are actually certified 
iMGhers. By historkei eocident gradual cun^icuta In adult education are 
0Mieralfy considerably freer to change and more serviceHHiented than 
Kbrary curricula so newrty trained ABE staff should be, at least 
ifiMfetieally, mora open to and able to design services to effect change. 
Adult education associations ara probably also much freer to initiate 
change In thek fields than is the American Library Association. Wtether 
thav have the ear of their mkmbars so they can act on this freadom is 



BEST corr 



Tkt ComWMed Reaeone that Coordination Does Not Occur SpontaneoMly 



In reviewing this kaleidoscope of institutions, people, roles, needs, 
resources, and reslstanon-ati of the pressures for and against coordination 
off public libraries and public schools in the rx>mmon aim of alleviating 
pomtv and underadueation in the adult American poputition-the chief 
prasttiras fof eoordinatton seem to ravolvt around need: the chief pressures 
ooordinatkm seem to canter around tradltionaliim. 

This summary section outlines this volume. Discussions of items in 
the summery figures are discussed In more depth in the text. Figures 6. 7, 
and 8 review needs. Figures 9. 10, It. and 12 review obstacles to aarvice. 
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STIMULATION TO 
COORDINATION 
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1. To $«fvt Larger Public 

2. 3nter»gencv Profts$ion»l Help 

3. Dm* for Acaauntabilfty 

4. To Tap Other Sources of Fundi 
8. Pubfic Retettont 



Figures 
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In addition to the movement toward services on the pert of the two 
institutions, the target audience and the general public also respond in 
ways that ena^uraoe coordination: 

1. Some members of Groups I and II already use both ABE and 
public library services. 

2. Library services for disadvantaged adults are universally 

desirable to adulu and young adulu. 

The urgency to action that might seem to be engendered by the 
needs of half of the adult Anterican population, not to mention the needs 
of the institutions themselves, is off set by long lists of pressures against 
(1) any type of new service or the specialization of existing services for 
disadvantaged adulu; or (2) coordination of existing specialirations, lf> 
reviewing this list, the nwst important question must be whether the needs 
outlined above are important enough to this country for It to muster the 
energy needed to overcome the obstacles. It is startling to cOf*template the 
number of Americans who are Have Nots by any standards-starving is the 
same in an underdeveloped or a developed countrY--and the number of 
other Americans who refuse or choose not to accept the fact that those 
numbers of deprived exist in their midst. 
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PASSIVE RESISTANCE FROM THE TARGET 



BEST copy mimii 



GROUP 



OBSTRUCTIONS TO 
COORDINATION 



PROBLEMS NOT SEEN AS INFORMATION NEEDS 



RESIST ABE 



RESIST LIBRARIES 



ABE STUDENTS 





1 . Repoiitory function, i.e,, anti'service or program concept. 

2. interpretation of the concept of untversaltty. 

3. Snnall collections* 

4. Minimaliv trained staff$ (especially in rural areas) (a) in library science (b> in 
specialty . 

B. Aclvisory capacity of state-aijencies. 

6. Few adult services librarians. 

7. Few librarians with prinnary duties to the disadvantaged* 

8. Thrust towards children's services 
9* Resistance to disadvantaged adults 

10. PIdce-boundnecs 

1 1 . View of re^iriQ as an end in itself. 

12. Hours open not concurrent with ABE. 

13. Success of paraprofessionals 

14. Pamphlets held in low esteem 

15. Problems of prcfessionaltzation 



1. Culture*transfer aspects 

2. Part-time staffs 

3. Mardinal status 

4. Success of paraprofessionals 

B. Not offered concurrently with library hours. 

6. Mininrwlly trained staffs 

7. My-student nty -classroom syndrome, l.e., lack of support to other profesifonafs 

8. Place-^^ndness . 
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ABE TRENDS DISCOURAGING COORDINATION 
WITH PUBLIC LIBRARIES 



ABE 
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CONCLUSION 



RQura 12 

NATIONAL TRENDS AND CONDITIONS OtSCOU RAGING 
COORDINATION OF THE TWO INSTITUTIONS IN 
SERVICE TO DISADVANTAGED ADULTS 



1 . yVanin9 federal antipoverty war 

2. Low or zero fundirtQ of both agencies 

3. Ditferences in funding patterns of the two agencies 

4. Weak local government conr^mitinent to the needs of the disadvantaged 
^. Sheer distance m rural areas 

6. Dissimilar orgamsrational structures, i.e.. unequal hierarchies 

7. Potiticai nature of schools 

8. Large number of units m schools 

9. Lack of compulsarv accountabilitv for LSCA priorities, indudmg one for the 
disadvantaged 

10. ABE IS not universal! v desirable to adults. 



In conclusion, the AAEC experiences have convinced its staff that: 

1. There are enormous needs to expand educational services to 
adults in the United States, both in terms of instructional and 
fibrarv services 

2. Despite the traditionalism rampant in both institutions, there 
is a swelling urgency to meet these needs. 

3. Both institutions can overcome all obstacles to services to 
disadvantaged adults. 

4. Both institutions can overcome alt obstacles to coordinating 
those services. 

5. The presence of a middleman or catalyst such as the AAEC 
project direaors in the growth of specialized services and 
coordinated services speeds and eases the process. 

Hundreds of times the AAEC staff have heard librarians say most 
soberly, 'Teachers don't read/' and have heard teachers say, "Librarians 
don't want to check out books/' The AAEC hopes it has not been guilty 
of the kind of stereotyping these pervasive statements imply. Each ABE 
student Is different, eac^i librarian is different, eadi ABE teacher is 
different. Similarities have been pointed out in the interests of action~-the 
coordinated action the Appalachian Adult Education Center has come to 
feel IS so necessary, valuable, and feasible. 
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aJ^O y^cWare. K^owevCJ'. thij opinions expresied hi^rtMn do nni n{)c^>i'>.iM -v M^^fti i thi^ 
po^wion or POIjCY jhc U. S, OHicu of Education, and no oUic*^^ OAdOfSi'nx-n^ by U>'' 
\J. S OHjce Education jhouidb« jnt«rr«(j. 
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